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| eee in America during the past one hundred years includes’ 


two religious movements under one name—united by a modulation 

not so smooth or so easy that we cannot detect the juncture. The first 
movement was that of New England Congregationalism, one branch of which, 
known as the Unitarians, swerved from the traditional theology to the Arian 
and Arminian path, and continued its development into the fifties and sixties 
of the nineteenth century—in fact the period of its final evanescence has not 
yet arrived. It is still vestigiary in many of the old churches of New England 
and their daughter churches in other parts of our country. 
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The second movement, whose history is for convenience’ sake subsumed 
under the joint partnership title of Unitarianism, began with the humanitarian 
preaching of William Ellery Channing. ... Explicated in all its bearings 
and identified by Channing with the pure teaching of Jesus, this gospel was 
developed by Emerson and Parker, Lowell and O. B. Frothingham, W. H. 
Channing and Samuel Longfellow, W. H. Potts and Francis Abbott, W. C. 
Gannett, John White Chadwick, and many others into-a religious viewpoint 
radically different in principles and phraseology, purposes and usages, from 
that of the Unitarian Congregationalism of an earlier day. 
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This new American religion (for such it virtually is) was distinguished 

from the first by its espousal of a grander humanitarianism than its predecessor 

_ could willingly countenance or gladly support; a humanitarianism emerging 

in the abolition movement, the early Peace Societies, the temperance crusade, 

the woman’s suffrage movement, civil service betterment, economic democracy, 
and in our own day international disarmament and the World Court. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Fellowship Not First 


O ERROR in Christendom is greater than the 

proposition that the first requisite of religion 
is fellowship. It takes the heart out of the Church 
and makes it a chamber of commerce. And the 
number of preachers, teachers, and church editors 
who carry on this shallow traffic increases every 
day. They want to standardize all of us and send 
us in a multitudinous parade rattling down the 
boulevard that is but a broadened and macadam- 
ized Main Street leading to destruction. 

Once we had the bigotry of sectarianism. God 
knows that was bad. To-day we have ecclesiastical 
know-nothingism. And that is infinitely worse. In 
choosing between evils, we count him a far better 
member of society who is dogmatic and insistent 
in his convictions than that other one who is void 
of an intellectual idea and who gives his whole 
being to restraining any expression of ideas be- 
cause, as he says, it is the function of the intellect 
to make distinctions, and to make distinctions is 
to cause differences, and to cause differences is to 
impair fellowship. So let us cut out all distinctive 
ideas. Let us all put our kind hearts and atrophied 
heads together, and be happy. Whatever goes, fel- 
lowship must remain. 

In other words, in this year of grace there is 
more downright incompetence and lack of intelli- 
gence, especially among those who without warrant 
pin the label “liberal” on themselves, than there 
was when our elder readers were young and a man 
was what he was because he kad convictions that 
he stood by though friends might desert him and 
fellowship might fly out of the window. The insult 
that hurts most is that we have to pay the price 
of silence for fellowship. That is the sin. 

Our answer to all this is, fellowship is some- 
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thing we ought to have as a natural right without 
compromise and without qualification, and let each 
of us think what he will. The near-liberals are not 
the friends of truth in this matter. But let us put 
ourselves in their place. They see disputes in 
religion, and these disputes divide friend from 
friend. That is sad. Now, how can we overcome 
this condition? Not, say our friends, by teaching 
people to exercise themselves in thought, with for- 
bearance and respect toward others; no, the near- 
liberal attitude is to stop thought altogether, and 
just practice the homely and sacred virtues of fel- 
lowship. We say with as ardent a desire for fel- 
lowship, we trust, as our neighbor, that if we must 
be silent for fear of offending someone, we will 
speak and offend him and go our way. We cannot 
endure the fawning and fearing, for the sake of 
fellowship (or for the sake of place and money) 
which so much besets us. 

God put us here to be ourselves. Every one of 
us has and must have his own kind of religious be- 
lief. We count it all joy to say to every soul, Have 
your own religion, and God bless you! We are 
going to have our religion. We love you as a 
brother, for God is our Father. We will fight for 
your religious rights, as for our own. But we must 
have different ideas. In some things we go separate 
ways. It is different ideas that have brought dif- 
ferent denominations into being. Take us Unita- 
rians, for example. It is not uncommon for other 
denominations to regard us as having no place in 
the world. And it is of all things most unfortunate 
for any Unitarian to take the airily hopeful atti- 
tude that some day he and all of us will be received 
into full fellowship with the great denominations, 
or even with our nearest of kin, the Universalists. 
That will not happen as long as human nature is so 
wonderfully and variously made; and for even 
longer than that. 

What makes us what we are? It is not that we 
have less of the common stuff of human souls. 
Religion is for us as it is for everybody—a spirit 
and a life. The fruits of our religion are exactly 
the fruits that we find in other Christian religions 
and indeed in all world religions; namely, honor, 
kindness, peace, love, service, co-operation. All 
these are ours, as they are all good men’s. But why 
not stop there? asks our near-liberal friend, and 
some others. Because this is not all of religion. 


- Religion is not merely interested in ethical fruits, it 


is interested in creative ideas. It is religion’s part 
to have intellectual concepts. Every church which 
differs from every other church does so because of 
a difference in intellectual concepts. Count them 
over, one by one. Why is a Methodist? Why is a 
Roman Catholic? Why is a Presbyterian? The 
answer is clean-cut and intellectual in every case. 
All these and ourselves came into being not to be 
merely a church of the spirit but a church of dis- 
tinetive ideas. A church of the spirit without dis- 
tinective ideas would be an amorphous and color- 
less nothing; it would be without form and yoid. 
And sometimes it is very like that. Empty pews! 
We see no sign in any of the great denominations 

that they are coming to our ideas. Some of the 
brethren within our own noble band do see such a 
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We long for evi- 
“But Rceaaitle ® we are not going to them, 
We do loyally 
serve our aletinetive aes at as we do we also 
_ give due place to those universal spiritual virtues 


religious objectives. We offer no disrespect for any 
_ persons who honestly hold beliefs that seem to us 
false and injurious. We would try by all good 
means to persuade them. We admit we do with- 
hold respect from those who say one thing and sub- 
_ seribe to creeds which say another thing. And yet 
‘in this we are very careful about using the word 
dishonesty ; ; and as for passing judgment or imput- 
_ ing motives, these things are utterly beyond the 
_ purpose of a spiritual society. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is plain. We 
- human beings have things in common and things of 
_ difference. “Both kinds are vital and inevitable. 
We respect them both, and desire from others as we 
also grant to others the right to these candid differ- 
_ ences, as we also keep good will and fellowship in 
_ the things meet for our common end. A church 
_ which would give all its effort to promoting its dif- 
_ ferences would be a fanatical sect. A church which 
_ would emasculate itself of its differences, or hide 
_ them, in order to get on with other churches would 
be a miserable apostate, guilty of betrayal of God’s 
precious gift. As Unitarians, we believe that the 
things in which we differ from other churches are 
not accidental things, but essentials. Freedom 
from authority, unbound opinion, reverence for 
truth without dogmatic hindrance,—these are our 
peculiarities. We love them more than fellowship, 
more than life. 


' A Theological Note 


A: LAST, the Congregationalist is stirred to 
a theological disagreement. We have won- 
dered how long its avoidance of doctrines would 
last. It cannot resist an objectionable sentence 
in Dr. Frothingham’s Centenary sermon, when he 
said, “We are disciples of a Master; we are not 
suppliants.” Our neighbor Editor defends the 
suppliant idea. He quotes the song,— 


- Iam coming to the Cross; 
: I am poor, and weak, and blind; 
: I am counting all but dross; 

I shall full salvation find. 


That has real vital meaning for many individual 
Christians, he says, and it is “the attitude of sup- 
pliants to a Saviour.” He implies that even lib- 
_erals hold to the suppliant theology. Some day 


Who and what is a liberal? If a liberal can sing 

that song, we are not liberal. It is a trashy 
_ poetical rendering of the substitutionary atone- 
ment. It is an egotistical pursuit of safety first,— 
ee bated’) «It-isva preposterous and sicklied 
ostration of a being so mean and low down that 
e could not possibly think up even those pathetic 
Tin nes. It is all bad. 
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Not a Unitarian on the face of the earth, we 


_ which we have named above, commonly sought as - 


we are going to ask, in the name of common sense, - 


declare, would sing such a hymn. Our doctrine 
spends no time coddling an inferiority complex. 
Such as we are, we are sons of God and it doth 
not yet appear what we shalk be. So we would 
live,—erect, just, true, without reproach, without 
remorse. For our aim also is to be masters of life. 


Trusting the World 


INCE THE HIGHEST DAYS of the Great 
War, we have had no such official American 
sentiment as that which President Coolidge uttered 
with consummate fitness to the graduates of the 
Naval Academy last week. One who reads closely 
sees that the man travailed to bring forth a mes- 
sage to all the world. Verily, he has his reward. 
Every nation has heard him, and the measure of 
good will and faith in humanity’s struggle upward 
together has lengthened incalculably. It is a 
simple speech. There are three ideas. They are: 
The minor place of force in the way to peace, the 
secondary importance of defense, and the major 
power of faith in the integrity of all mankind. 
These are the country’s policy. They made the 
Commander-in-chief’s argumentwm thrill the heart 
and transport the soul to the solid level of true 
patriotism. 

It is a very important thing for us to note with 
what care Mr. Coolidge makes the security of the 
country a real concern. But it is done concisely. 
There is something more. And as to our danger, 
he says, “The suggestion that any other people 
are harboring hostile intent toward us is a very 
serious charge to make. We would not relish 
having our honorable motives and peaceful inten- 
tions questioned; others do not relish having any 
of us question theirs. We should not forget that 
in the world over:the general attitude and one of 
the strongest attributes of all peoples is a desire 
to do right.” It is an open book that occasionally 
in the Army and the Navy alarming sentiments 
are expressed. The President sees that even if 


enemies did threaten us, we would still do the right — 


and prudent thing to treat them as friends. 

“The dominant traits of mankind are truth and 
justice and righteousness, and the appeal to reason 
must ultimately prevail. I am not arguing that 
there is no evil in the world. But we shall make 
no progress unless we do more than recompense 
evil with evil. We must make our appeal to the 
greater realities. We must put the emphasis not 
upon the false, but upon the true, not upon cor- 
ruption and treachery, but upon purity and honor. 
Local and national faith must be extended to in- 
ternational faith.” Ideals, platitudes, abstrac- 
tions, say the worldly-wise. Yes, all of these. 
They are truth. They undergird and overarch the 
world. Nothing beside them works. That mighty 
fourth estate, especially the daily press, which in 
part likes another kind of talk, will yet be suavely 
acquiescent with this utterance, and the mind of 
the people will be brought nearer to the place 
where we once were and have lost awhile. 
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The News Comes to the Balkans 


German election taken as move for monarchic restoration 


DUBROVNIK (RAGUSA), May 1. © 


HE RESULT of the German presi- 

dential elections was important from 
the viewpoint of the Germans themselves. 
It was so important that the outcome was 
communicated by telegraph to a German 
guest of the hotel where we are taking our 
meals. To-day I received a copy of the 
Jugoslavian Politika, published at Bel- 
grade, which put the following headline on 
the election news from Berlin: “Down 
with the Republic! Long live Hinden- 
burg!” A few days before the election, 


the new French premier, M. Painlevé, had ~ 


appeared before the Chamber, a candidate 
for a vote of confidence. He won the 
vote, and the Chamber also expressed its 
view that M. Caillaux, just returned to 
French public life after a retirement un- 
der charges of disloyalty to the republic, 
would be able to guide French finances 
wisely and well. 

The Politika treated the German elec- 
tions spiritedly. It assumed that the life 
of the republic of Germany was to be 
short after Hindenburg assumed _ the 
power, and that an early event in German 
political life would be the return of the 
Kaiser from his exile in Doorn, in Hol- 
land. It was even assumed in that news- 
paper that the preparations for the im- 
perial removal had already been made, 
and that the return of Wilhelm or his son 
to Berlin would soon be recorded. 


CERTAINLY the suppressed excitement 
among the Germans staying at this hotel— 
and there are many of them—was appar- 
ent. The feeling was perceptible that in 
electing Marshal von Hindenburg presi- 
dent, the German people had placed their 
destinies in strong, safe hands. Outside of 
Germany, as illustrated by the Belgrade 
Politika, there was a well-defined suspicion 
that the German electorate had gone to 
the polls with a realization of the humilia- 
tion they were suffering and had elected 
yon Hindenburg with a conviction of the 
power which the former commander-in- 
chief of the German army represented. 

Both the French and the British news- 
papers, only in less degree than the Po- 
litika, regarded the election of von Hin- 
denburg as a menace to the treaty of 
Versailles and the entire scheme of settle- 

ment of European affairs which it implies. 
: “Germany has just given a direct reply 
to the question of those who only yester- 
day were placing in doubt her imperialistic 
tendencies and her spirit of revenge,” 
wrote Le Petit Parisien. “Between two 
candidates of which the program was on 
the whole remarkably similar, but one of 
which, Dr. Marx, aimed to attain his ends 
by conciliatory methods, she has not ‘hesi- 
tated. She has elected the candidate who 
embodies the aspirations of the ancient 
régime. She has confided the presidency 
of the Reich to Marshal von Hindenburg, 
who had not accepted the nomination on 
any other ground except the approval of 
von Tirpitz, the organizer of the unlimited 
submarine warfare.” The Petit Parisien 
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European Correspondent of THn RNGISTHR 


affirms without equivocation that von Hin- 
denburg was the personal candidate of the 
Hohenzollerns, and that this triumph by 
900.000 votes over Dr. Marx represents a 
victory for the Hohenzollerns and fore- 
shadows their return to the throne, in the 
person of either Wilhelm or the crown 
prince. 

The election of von Hindenburg came 
at a delicate moment in French politics. 


Keystone Photograph 


A EUROPEAN FUNDAMENTALIST 


Bishop Johann Peter Lunde, who has 
come to this country to take part in the 


one-hundredth anniversary during this 
month of the arrival in America of the 
Norwegian emigrés on the famous sloop 
“Restaurationen,” is head of the Hstab- 
lished Church in his country, which, is 


Lutheran. He is known as a confrére of 
the downright reactionary believers in 
the United States. Huropean Protestant 
churches are indeed like American ~ 
ehurches in their prevailing Fundamen- 
talism, the difference being they are less 
belligerent and less opposed than they 
are in this country. One of the inac- 
curate and misleading statements BHu- 
ropeans make, especially Hnglishmen, is 
that they are amazed at Fundamental- 
ism, that it could not exist over there, 
when as a matter of fact it is all about 
them at home, as any well-informed la- 
borer for liberalism in Burope must 
testify. No evangelical church is other 
than fundamentalist in its official 
doctrines 


M. Painlevé had obtained a majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies on the assurance 
by himself and by M. Briand, the new 
minister of foreign affairs, that France 
had nothing to fear from defeated Ger- 
many, and that she had every reason to 
rely upon Germany’s continuance of a 
policy of conciliation and efforts to live up 
to the terms of the treaty of Versailles. 

The British press, in more reserved ex- 
pression, took a similar view of the re- 
sults of the presidential election in Ger- 
many. The London Daily Mail took a 
hostile view of the results of the voting 
for president in Germany. 
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Writing in that newspaper, Brigadier- 
General J. H. Morgan, one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the world war, said: “The 
nomination of Hindenburg is a portent. If 
this paladin of the old Great General Staff 
is successful at the polls to-day, the res- 
toration of the monarchy in Germany will 
certainly follow; if, as is more probable, 
he is defeated, the parties of the Right, 
which have nominated him, will none the 
less have nailed the old imperial colors to 
the mast. 

“A defeat of the Left in this momentous 
election will be a disaster to the Republic 
and irretrievable; a defeat of the Right 
will be only a check. In other words, the 
restoration of the monarchy in Germany, 
and with it the Hohenzollerns, is only a 
question of time. Everything that has 
happened in Germany for the last five 
years points in this direction. 

“The one incontestable fact that emerges 
from the political history of the past five 
years is the growing strength and the 
increasing cohesion of those parties which 
make common cause in the pursuit of a 
monarchical restoration. At the Reich- 
stag election in December last, they polled 
thirteen million votes, a figure which 
brought them within a few hundred thou- 
sand of the Republican Left, which only 
won by a head.” 


IN THE CLOSING ADDRESS of the 
campaign, von Hindenburg took occasion 
to declare his pacific purposes, and assured 
the German electorate and the world that 
he had no aggressive aim. In his place of 
exile at Doorn, Wilhelm spent the day be- 
fore the election in his favorite occupation 
of sawing wood, which called to mind the 
habits of England’s “Grand Old Man,” 
William Ewart Gladstone, in the Castle 
of Hawarden. 

In their declarations of hostile imperial- 
istic purposes on the part of the German 
electorate, the Petit Parisien and General 
Morgan may be wrong. But in rejecting 
Marx and electing von Hindenburg by 
14,000,000, the German people have shown 
the same inability to grasp the psychology 
of the world which lost them the war. 

It may be that the world is wrong in its 
analysis of the purposes and spirit of the 
new president of the German Republic. 


But it appears to be a certainty that von © 


Hindenburg has been elected at the wrong 
time, at a time when the world was mak- 
ing a conscientious attempt to convince 
itself of the sincerity of Germany’s pur- 
poses, and of its determination to tread 
the straight and narrow path. The placing 
of a military figure—its most prominent 
military figure—at the head of the state 
was a great mistake on the part of the 
German people. It remains to be seen 
what will be the cost which Germany will 
have to pay for the luxury of electing 
von Hindenburg president. That question 
only the future will answer. The answer 
may be very unpleasant for the 
electorate. ° 
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Professor Lyttle delivered the fol- 

lowing address at the Western Con-. - 

ference which met in Toledo, Ohio, 

the week before the Centenary in 
Boston. 


“the small, unpretentious,—indeed, to tell 
the truth, rather ugly wooden structure 
in which was domiciled the religious so- 
_ ciety to which she belonged. I listened 
with curiosity and interest to the earnest- 
hess of a young Syrian, at that time min- 
ister of the Church of Our Father. Per- 
haps twenty-five or thirty years have 
passed since his pastorate here—I am sure 
you have all identified Dr. Rihbany as the 
preacher in question: and on my next 
yisit to the Church of Our Father in 
Toledo, I find that the humble wooden 

chapel is a thing of the past and you are 
housed in this beautiful structure,—a 
‘splendid indication not only of the liber- 
ality and enthusiasm of the Toledo So- 
ciety, the efficiency and vision of your 
minister, but also of the capacity for in- 
tegration and expansion which our Uni- 
tarian movement has exhibited during the 
past twenty-five years in these great 
Western cities. I have witnessed the same 
transition in Cleveland, from small num- 
bers and limited prosperity and influence 
to a commanding prestige and position in 
that city. These and other experiences, I 
trust, may qualify me to speak on the 
assigned topic not only as a veteran, but 
as an optimist. 
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In addressing myself to the pleasant 
task of creating a roseate retrospect—or 
rather perhaps revealing one—I find my- 
self perplexed by a curious fact, which 
will provide its own arguments the instant 
I mention it to you. The fact is this: 
Unitarianism during the past one hundred 
years cannot be regarded as a single line 
of development, a straight and simple con- 
tinuity, commencing neatly at 1815 or 
1825, and, for our purposes, coming to 
the end of a compact, close-knit para- 
graph in 1925. Its history~is not that 
of a well-rounded Adagio, the theme of 
which entered from a preceding movement 
of the symphony and is to be prolonged 
during the century to come in a sprightly 
-minuet or a majestic Andante. The Fates 
did not spin and draw out the thread of 
our denominational existence as a single 
cord. I have, instead, two threads to 
follow this morning—a duplex record to 
interpret. For Unitarianism in America 
during the past one hundred years in- 
eludes two religious movements under one 
name—united by a modulation not so 
smooth or so easy that we cannot detect 
__the juncture. The first movement was 
_ that of New England Congregationalism, 
ue branch of which, known as the Uni- 
Ss, swerved from the traditional the- 
y to the Arian and Arminian path, 
nd continued its development into the 

ties and sixties of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 


HEN I was a lad, my older sister 
took me, while here on a visit, to. 
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in fact the period of its final 
evanescence has not yet arrived. It is still 
vestigiary in many of the old churches 
of New England and their daughter 
churches in other parts of our country. 

The second movement, whose history is 
for convenience’ sake subsumed under the 
joint partnership title of Unitarianism, 
began with the humanitarian preaching of 
William Hillery Channing. Channing’s 
sublime idea, or, as it would be called if 
it had been divulged within the pale of 
a theologically minded communion— 
Channing’s revelation of the infinite moral 
and spiritual dignity and competency of 
every human soul inaugurated a new epoch 
in religious thought. It was the muezzin 
ery of the age of humanity, of science, 
and of democracy, then about to dawn and 
still persisting. Explicated in all its bear- 
ings and identified by Channing with the 
pure teaching of Jesus, this gospel was 
developed by Emerson and Parker, Lowell 
and O. B. Frothingham, W. H. Channing 
and Samuel Longfellow, W. H. Potts and 
Francis Abbott, W. C. Gannett, John 
White Chadwick, and many others into 
a religious viewpoint radically different 
in principles and phraseology, purposes 
and usages, from that of the Unitarian 
Congregationalism of an earlier day. This 
new American religion (for such it vir- 
tually is) was distinguished from the first 
by its espousal of a grander humanita- 
rianism than its predecessor could will- 
ingly countenance or gladly support; a 
humanitarianism emerging in the aboli- 
tion movement, the early Peace Societies, 
the temperance crusade, the woman’s suf- 
frage movement, civil service betterment, 
economic democracy, and in our own day 
international disarmament and the World 
Court. 


-- 


You have always thought of these two 
movements as one, I presume—as con- 
servative and radical tendencies existing 
side by side in the same churches, sharing 
the same traditions and working through 
the same bodies. In so believing, you are 
largely justified; indeed I should like to 
add that these two movements, Unitarian 
Congregationalism and, as Dr. Gannett 
liked to call it, the Higher Unitarianism, 
haye been found correlated and fused 
within many of our most eminent per- 
sonalities—Channing himself, for instance, 
or James Freeman Clarke. But Judaism 
and Christianity were likewise correlated 
in Jesus himself, in Peter and Paul, in 
Matthew and Mark, in Clement of Rome 
and the Presbyter John. Nevertheless, 
history soon began and has continued to 
differentiate between Judaism the mother 
and Christianity the daughter. And by 
a pretty close analogy, I believe we are 
and shall more and more be obliged to 
distinguish between the old Unitarian Con- 
gregationalism and the Higher Unitarian- 
ism. In particular, we are constrained to do 
this when allotting credit for objective ac- 
complishments. The mother faith with its 


Greatest Achievement— Organization 


Professor Church History, Meadville Theological School 


rich cultural traditions and social prestige 
contributed to our history many splendid 
featfires—the initiative in organization 
for one thing, the sinews of missionary 
expansion for another, and, besides a 
wealth of literary eminence, the glory 
of having constituted the first nonsecta- 
rian institution of theological study in his- 
tory—the Divinity School of Harvard Col- 
lege. To her beneficence are due also all 
those eleemosynary enterprises on behalf 
of the blind, the insane, seafaring men, 
the sick poor, which added a Christian 
luster to Boston and a Christian charity 
to Calvinistic individualism. On the other 
hand, it was the daughter’s larger vision 
and more urgent passion for a humaner 
social order which brought to pass re- 
markable support rendered by the Higher 
Unitarianism to the more radical and less 
prudential, more epochal and less provin- 
cial reforms of the age, such as those I 
have already specified—the abolition of 
slavery, international peace, the educa- 
tional as well as the political emancipation 
of woman, the elimination of the saloon, 
race control through eugeniec measures, 
and economic democracy in its many evolv- 
ing phases. 


aa 


You have doubtless perceived by this 
time that I have not felt bound to re- 
hearse in a sounding series the specific 
philanthropies whose major impetus has 
come from our forerunners, or the names 
that constitute our claim to eminence in 
the past. Personally, I dislike a parade 
of our philanthropic or intellectual su- 
periority. It reminds me rather too pain- 
fully of Emerson’s poem-parable, “The 
Mountain and the Squirrel.’”’ I recall also 
the story of the nowvelle riche who seated 
beside a lady of ancient wealth and high 
estate, inquired of the latter if she did 
not find it useful to clean her emeralds in 
champagne and her pearls in milk. “Oh,” 
said the patrician nonchalantly, “I don’t 
bother to clean them—when my jewels get 
dirty I throw them away.” I like to 
think that we are rich enough no longer 
to have to advertise our affluence in order 
to impress either God or Mr. Babbitt. 

As a matter of fact, my friends, the 
paramount achievement of Unitarianism in 
the past hundred years is the simple fact 
of organization—national and interna- 
tional. For the first time in history, a 
religious conviction wholly spiritual and 
ethical in its tenets and methods has as- 
serted itself, propagated itself, and multi- 
plied its power through organization. This 
has been accomplished without the tradi- 
tionally indispensable auxiliaries of an ex- 
clusive dogma of salvation, a resort to 
mystification and mystagogy on its behalf, 
the contrivance of creeds and catechisms 
to enforce it, an hierarchical system to 
spur the ambitions of its clergy, a mode of 
excommunication to enslave the con- 
sciences of its adherents, an infallible body 
of Scripture to support its oracles, and a 
showy ritual to convert religion into 
gesthesis and smother truth with cant and 
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masquerade. For a hundred years, the 
most unorganizable, the most dissentent 
folk in the world have remained with 
ever-increasing effectiveness and without 
sacrificing but, rather, augmenting their 
freedom and progressiveness—organized! 
This consummation we owe not only to the 
foresight of the early Unitarian Congre- 
gationalists of 1825, but to the forbearance 
and toleration of those progressives, 
largely of the Western Conference, who 
were wise enough and patient enough to 
remain and to work within the greater 
circle of fellowship rather than the smaller 
orbit of an intransigent radicalism. And 
so the miraculous has come to pass; every 
inference of history has been contradicted ; 
and, with the well-learned lesson of an 
unswerving toleration for divergent views, 
we stand on the threshold of the new 
century, compact and loyal, knowing full 
well that the differences between our- 
selves and the orthodox are far more seri- 
eus than those between ourselves and 
our brother Liberals. Just as America 
has afforded the world an example of 
state federation and racial assimilation, 
so it is the glory of Unitarianism to have 
solved the problem of unity in moral and 
ethical essentials amid diversity of the- 
ological opinions—a lesson it will be our 
eclipse and ruin to forget! When one re- 
flects that a hundred and fifty years ago in 
. England and in America a convention of 
free thinkers, such as this, would have 
been broken up by the king’s officers and 
its members arrested as dangerous athe- 
ists, the greatness of the achievement of a 
respected organized status assumes im- 
pressive proportions. Many prophets and 
mighty men have prayed to see the things 
which you see, but saw them not. 
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Another great achievement consists in 
the service we have rendered freedom of 
thought in the day when the human mind 
was struggling to escape the surveillance 
of theology and the veto of a credulous 
faith. With but few exceptions, our Uni- 
tarian pulpit has welcomed and has con- 
structively interpreted the great new 
thoughts of physical, social, and psychologi- 
cal science that have illuminated our igno- 
rance and fairly transformed the world 
of thought and things. We have put faith 
in human intelligence. We have taken the 
side of science against mythology and 
magic; we have given aid and comfort to 
those who, seeking to serve truth and 
mankind by the severest, sternest, and 
most disinterested exercise of their reason 
have been, and still are, reprobated as 
foes of morality and as upsetters of the 
social order. From our Unitarian ser- 
mons, even from our yery hymns, I could 
construct a pretty accurate history of the 
thought of the Nineteenth Century. It 
will require the retrospect of another cen- 
tury to appreciate the full significance of 
our service in this respect. Equally im- 
pressive has been our service to the uni- 
versal, ethical Religion of all Humanity, 
that is to be. Commencing with the res- 
toration of the human Jesus to Christian 
piety, Unitarianism has proceeded to re- 
define God according to the attributes of 
noblest humanity; to divest the mystic 
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experience of all creedal idioms; to attune 
theology to the humane compunctions of 
the modern conscience; to require a strict 
correspondence between creed and con- 
duct; to express religious feeling in the 
simple language of the home and the 
family rather than of the philosophy 
class; to demonstrate the possibility of an 
upright, reverent life without the threat 
or the lure of the sanctions of revelation 
—God’s jealous and vengeful eye, heaven 
and hell hereafter; to detect and expose 
the ethical and mystical deposits. of the 
great ethnic religions, so that Jesus is 
corroborated, not disputed by their proph- 
ets; to transfer the responsibility for a 
happier and juster world from the 
shoulders of Providence to those of 
humanity. 
+ 


It would of course be presumptuous to 
claim for Unitarianism the full credit of 
supernaturalist and anthropomorphic 
stumps and thistles; but I have a right to 
say that there has been no advance along 
that there has been no advance along 
these lines in which we have not partici- 
pated, and the world faith will come the 
sooner because of our work and vision. 
May we water and cultivate as faithfully 
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as we have sown! 


Has my appraisal of Unitarian achieve- 
ments seemed disproportionately objec- 
tive? Yet, there is another treasury of 
merits I have not mentioned—the record 
of many souls saved, many minds liber- 
ated, many lives enriched through the re- 
ligious experience of intellectual emanci- 
pation. That such emancipation may con- 
stitute a valid form of religious experience 
—a veritable theophany, and conversion 
of the soul to integrity and love, our cen- 
tury of history affords copious testimony. 
How many have been in this wise re- 
deemed from gloomy caves of morbid in- 
trospection unto the broad, breezy com- 
mons of universal love and truth! How 
many fears and terrors our gospél of 
human and divine love has allayed! How 
many liberations ef reason, imagination, 
and affection our doctrine of the liberty 
and competency of man in all his faculties 
has effected! How many minds have been 
exorcised of the petty devils of sectarian- 
ism, snobbishness, and nationalism through 
our proclamation of the Brotherhood of 
Man, and have found broad, hearty fel- 
lowship with other Liberal spirits not 
only across the seas but across the ages 
as well; so that many an heroic heretic 
and many a rationalist martyr cries unto 
us to-day, from his fagot chariot of fire, 
“Ave, Ecclesia Vera Triumphans!” 

We sit here in the promised land; but 
there comes to my mind the memory of 
our brother Liberal of Hgypt four mil- 
lenniums ago—the heretic Pharaoh, 
Akhnaton; of our brother Liberals, Roger 
Bacon and Abelard, Faustus Socinus, 
Ochino and John Biddle—to all of whom, 
hunted and harried by bigotry, our pres- 
ent situation would seem incredible—and 
I know that my poor words, indeed even 
your deepest gratitude, are but a feeble 
appreciation of the solemn import of the 
Unitarian Centennial. 
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Will Religion of the Future ‘ 
Function Without Churches? 


Prof.. Kirsopp Lake believes that there 
will come a new religious society that 
will have no creed, that may not be known 
as “Christian,” and may not even be called 
a “church.” He predicted this again in 
a series of lectures on “The Development 
of Christian Doctrine,” given at the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, in April, 
under auspices of the Joseph J. Mason 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League. His lec- 
tures were based somewhat on chapters 
from a book which he is to publish soon. 
Portions of these chapters touching on 
the future of religion are herewith quoted 
in part: : 

“That the new world will have a religion 
of its own, no one who is constantly 
brought into contact with the rising gen- 
eration can doubt for a moment. The 
youth of to-day are more, not less, re- 
ligious than they were thirty years ago. 
But they do not seem to me to be at all 
ecclesiastical; and if there is no check to 
the present tendency.to make the churches 
intolerable for those who wish to think 
clearly, it may be a long time before the 
true religion of to-morrow develops into 
a real church. That it will do so ulti- 
mately, I do not doubt. ~ 

“That this society will be called a 
church is doubtful; it is also unimportant. 
Nevertheless this society will be more 
truly religious than many societies now 
called churches, which are merely the 
large audiences for interesting speakers. 

“What will be the characteristic expres- 
sions of religion which will be sought and 
found in it? Doubtless it will have a 
theology, but I do not think it will ever 
have anything even remotely resembling 
a creed. Men who have had the same ex- 
perience will tend to think about it and 
to formulate it into words, but they will 
not expect each other fully to agree as 
to the best formulation, nor will they 
make acceptance of a formula a condition 
of membership. ... 

“Men and women will consciously and 
willingly use music, pictures, drama, and 
lectures to stimulate their power of see- 
ing visions, and of opening doors to the 
‘other reality.’ They will commune with 
God, and put into practice in their lives 
what they have thus discovered. But 
will they have any separate organization 
for helping them to do this? Will they 
not rather encourage artists who can make 
wonderful music to do so freely and for 
the sake of the music, and refuse to think 
that a mixture of poor music and in- 
ferior lecturing has a religious significance 
which neither has by itself? 

“T can imagine a man might go one day 
to hear a concert, another to see a drama, 
and on a third to hear a lecture, and 
from them all he would gain more religion 
than he does now by going to a church. If 
so, there might be, in a period in the his- 
tory of religion, no churches, no ministers, 
no denominational philanthropy, no organ-~ 
ized sacraments, and yet more true reli- 
gion, with larger congregations to hear 
any one who has anything worth saying, 
with more men truly ministering to the 
needs of humanity, with more efficiency, 
and yet more kindness in philanthropy.” 
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BriGHTON, ENGLAND. 


erPHE LABOR PARTY passed unani- 
i mously the following resolution at a 
recent conference: “No treaty or conven- 
‘tion of any kind shall be binding upon 
this country or will be recognized as such 
by any future Labor government until 
it has been confirmed by Parliament.” 
The party authorized Mr. Trevelyan, the 
‘ex-president of the Board of Education, 
to move the following resolution in the 
House of Commons: “That no treaty 
shall be ratified and no diplomatic ar- 
_ rangements or understanding with a for- 
eign state involving, directly or indirectly, 
national obligations shall be concluded 
without the consent of Parliament, and 
no preparations for co-operation in war 
between the naval, military, or air staffs 
and the naval, military, or air staffs of a 
foreign state, shall be lawful unless con- 
- gequent upon such arrangements or under- 
standing; and this resolution shall be 
communicated to all states with which 
this country is in diplomatic relations 
and to the League of Nations.” 

In moving this resolution, Mr. Trevel- 
q yan made an important speech. He re- 
minded the House that when the Labor 
- government was in power, Mr. Ponsonby 
had undertaken to inform the House of 
all agreements, commitments and under- 
standings which should in any way bind 
the nation. Mr. Chamberlain has gone 
pack on this policy. The aim of this de- 
bate was to let this country and other 
countries know what policy a Labor gov- 
ernment of the future will pursue. I 
think it important to quote the following 
passage from Mr. Trevelyan’s speech, fol- 
lowing his recital of the resolution of the 
Labor party: 

“T ask the Government to consider the 
implications of that. Even governments 
with a great majority are eventually tran- 
sitory. It is a reasonable expectation, 
both at home and abroad, that the alter- 
native to a Conservative government may 
be Labor rulers, therefore foreign nations 
entering into relations with us will have 
to take into consideration this declara- 
tion, which I am asked officially by the 
Labor party to call attention to. They 
may want to make treaties with Britain. 
Unless those treaties are ratified by 
Parliament, they will have no stable na- 
tional validity. Unsanctioned treaties 
will have ceased to be national acts of 
state; they will have become Conserva- 
tive acts. Under these circumstances, I 
invite the Government not to oppose a 
rigid refusal to this motion. It is no use 
their pleading good intentions. That is 
not the point. We would not trust a 
‘ Foreign Secretary. The people 
_ which 


is now half self-governing wants 
become wholly self-governing. I be- 
e that there are very many Conserva- 
2s to whom our principles are not re- 
nan We would far rather act by 
n; but if strife it must be, there 
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with greater expectation of success than 
in favor of the principles of the motion 
I now move.” 

There is no doubt at all about the seri- 
ousness and unanimity of the Labor party 
regarding this policy. They are deter- 
mined upon open diplomacy. The late 
E. D. Morel was unremitting in his fight 
for this. And as the Labor party is 
almost certain to come to power when 
the Conservatives lose an election, it be- 
hooves all foreign countries to take note 
of the fact. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 


There is no doubt that the mining in- 
dustry in this country is in a sad state, 
and discontent is seething in the coal 
fields. There was a second reading debate 
on “A Minimum Wage Bill for Miners” 
in the House of Commons a few weeks 
ago, opened by Stephen Walsh, the late 
Minister for War. The Labor Press Service 
said that the worst speeches came from 
the Liberal benches, and the worst of the 
Liberal speeches was one delivered by 
Sir Beddoes Rees. The Labor press did 
not fail to point out that Sir Beddoes 
Rees is a very prominent Free Church 
man, ex-president of the National Free 
Chureh Council of Wales. He is a direc- 
tor of coal and shipping companies. His 
speech was certainly a very heartless per- 
formance. He declared the real cause 
of the mining trouble to be low output, 
and he contrasted the output of the Ameri- 
ean miner with the British miner. He 
denounced the bill as one that ignored 
the law of supply and demand, and would 
make the coal-mining industry a happy 
hunting ground of all the “Weary Wil- 
lies” and “Tired Tims” in the country. 
He declared the bill was a “Minimum 
Work” Bill a “Money for Nothing” Bill. 

It would be a good thing for men like 
Sir Beddoes Rees to be compelled to work 
for twelve months ina mine. They would 
then probably never speak of it as a pos- 
sible hunting ground for “Tired Tims” 
and “Weary Willies” under any conditions 
whatever. The comparison of the Brit- 
ish with the American miner was unfair. 
It did not take machinery into considera- 
tion, nor the difference between old coal 
fields and new ones, or comparatively 
new ones. It also omitted to say that the 
output per man employed in Britain is 
higher than in any Buropean country, 
with the possible exception of some dis- 
tricts of Germany. Nor can American 
competition account for the fall in the 
export coal trade of Britain last year, for 
American coal exports to Europe in 1924 
were more than a million tons less than in 
1923. Only one European country (Italy) 
took more than in the previous year. 

As for Sir Beddoes Rees’s contention 
that the Minimum Wage Bill would be an 
endowment of inefficiency, it is sufficient 
to point out that under the present Mini- 
mum Wage Act an inefficient workman 
may be deprived of his minimum wage, 


and that the same would operate under 
this Amending Bill. To Sir Beddoes 
Rees’s argument that the coal owners 
were too poor to pay increased wages, Mr. 
Hartshorn pointed out that on February 
18 the Secretary for Mines, in answer to 
a question as to the amount of profit made 
by the coal owners in the last three years 
gave the total as £52,750,000, and Mr. 
Hartshorn challenged the Secretary of 
Mines or any other Member of the House 
to mention three years in the history of 
mining when the coal owners made £52,- 
750,000, in profit. There certainly was a 
very callous disregard of the human sig- 
nificance of the mining industry in the 
speech of this Liberal Nonconformist. — 

This has results in the matter of 
church religion. It is this kind of thing 
which has again and again alienated the 
working classes from the churches in this 
country. When they find men who are in 
places of honor in the churches speaking 
in this heartless fashion of the serious 
conditions of the working-classes, they 
have no use for the church. 

I was recently preaching in an English 
town not more than one hundred miles 
from London. Upon inquiring as to the 
attendance at the various churches, and 
finding that it was very low, I asked my 
informant what he thought was the rea- 
son for the falling-off. He told me that 
there were many reasons, but that the 
principal reason was this: that in that 
town all the leading employers were 
prominent Free Church men, and that 
they were notorious screw drivers in in- 
dustry. One big firm whose name is 
known all over the world paid an average 
wage of one guinea per week to its em- 
ployees before these employees had a 
trade union. Even now, with all the in- 
flated prices, the average wage is £2.5.0 
per week. Again and again, when I have 
spoken to working men up and down the 
country as to why they do not go to 
church, they have told me: ‘Look at So- 
and-So. He is a big employer of labor. 
He does all he can to keep us down, and 
yet he is one of the leaders of your 
churches.” 

I remember well on the occasion of a 
strike in Bradford many years ago, a 
prominent Congregationalist employer 
was heard to say: “Let ’em starve, it 
serves ’em right.” That was passed round 
to circle after circle of the working classes 
with the comment: “That’s religion.” 
Well, we know that it is not religion; 
but, unfortunately, when men who can 
take such heartless views and can be so 
callous in face of human suffering are 
prominent in the church, the church is 
bound to suffer. 


A BATEMAN CARTOON 


There is a Bateman cartoon in the 
papers this morning representing James 
Maxton, M.P. as purposing “to ask the 
Prime Minister what steps are being 
taken for the total abolition of the uni- 
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verse and everything relating to it; and 
if the Cosmos can be included at the same 
time.” This is a caricature of Mr. Max- 
ton’s speech at the Independent Labor 
Party Conference during the Easter dis- 
cussion. It is the custom of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party to hold a conference 
every Easter, at which it reviews its prin- 
ciples and its policies. During these dis- 
cussions there is always a certain amount 
of theorizing which is pretty remote from 
possible realization at present.. The ques- 
tion that was being discussed was as to 
whether socialism was to be brought in 
by confiscation or by compensation. The 
known policy of the party is compensa- 
tion. There are individuals who still 
plead for confiscation, and Mr. Maxton is 
one of them. In his opinion, all profit is 
robbery, all rent is robbery. And it would 
be no robbery on the part of society there- 
fore to take it away. Mr. Maxton is not 
likely to be able to persuade the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party to this policy; there 
is far too much sane opinion against him. 
Ramsay MacDonald reminded some of 
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his critics at the conference that it was 
one thing to express ideas, and another 
thing to conduct a government. And he 
could wish nothing better for his critics 
than to let them have the job of conduct- 
ing the government. Doubtless. this 
would be very convincing to many. Re- 
formers must learn that whatever may be 
the existent wrongs of seciety, society has 
permitted them to grow up, and cannot 
act as if that were not so. No doubt 
land was conferred in England upon many 
owners by dishonest procedure. But those 
owners have long been dead, and in many 
cases of present owners the conditions by 
which they came into the property are en- 
tirely different. There is no danger what- 
ever of the policy of confiscation establish- 
ing itself in this country, and certainly 
not in the Labor party. Whether or not 
the Labor party as it stands to-day will 
remain a united whole for many years is 
a debatable question. There are many 
possibilities of disintegration, but it is 
nevertheless much more united than it 
used to be, and it is dangerous to prophesy. 


Their Troubled Waters 


Must Affirm Virgin Birth 


When the 137th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church decided at 
Columbus, Ohio, that a candidate for the 
ministry may not be licensed unless he 
explicitly affirms belief in the Virgin 
Birth, the Fundamentalists had won their 
only important victory and the only one 
they needed, as it easily overshadowed the 
lesser triumphs of their opponents. This 
was a clarifying decision, and it gives 
more color than any previous episode to 
the long forecasted schism in the denom- 
ination. 

It came in this wise: Dr. Albert D. 
Gantz challenged the right of the New 
York Presbytery to license Henry P. Van 
Dusen and Cedric A. Lehman, who had 
not affirmed, but who had not denied, the 
Virgin Birth. The presbytery persisted 
in its course, and Dr. Gantz appealed to 
the Synod of New York, which upheld the 
presbytery. Then the complaint was car- 
ried to the Assembly, and, on May 26, 
this body upheld Dr. Gantz and reversed 
the action of the synod, remanding the 
matter back to the New York Presbytery 
for appropriate action. 

New York commissioners were stunned 
by the verdict. Then followed protests. 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin declared that the 
presbytery would continue to exercise its 
constitutional right to license ministers 
according to its own standards, and a 
filed protest for the Synod of New York 
affirmed this right for its constituent 
presbyteries. Presently it was voted that 
Dr. Charles R. Erdman, the moderator, 
appoint a committee of fifteen persons to 
look into the whole matter of the spirit- 
ual condition of the church and the 
causes making for unrest and to report 
next year. 

Dr. Clarence Edward McCartney re- 
garded this vote as a complete victory 
for the conservatives. “The decision,” he 
said, “points out that the constitution of 


the church requires complete and enthusi- 
astic affirmation of the doctrines of the 
Confession of Faith.” But, as Dr. Coffin 
reminded reporters after the meeting, the 
Confession 
the world in six days. New York liberals 
see a real crisis if the decree is to be en- 
forced, while others, probably a majority 
of the church, look for harmonious settle- 
ment when the committee of fifteen report 
at the next Assembly. 

Precisely the same complaints had been 
lodged against the New York Presbytery 
by Dr. Walter D. Buchanan and a group 
of ultra-Fundamentalists for licensing 
two other doubters of the Virgin Birth, 
Cameron Parker Hall and Carlos G. Ful- 
ler. But these were dismissed on the 
technical ground that the petitioner did 
not first appeal the case to the New York 
Synod before carrying it to the General 
Assembly. The Judicial Commission also 
dismissed the complaint of Dr. Buchanan 
and his associates against this presbytery 
for the failure of one of its churches to 
dispense with the services of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick promptly on last year’s 
decision of the Assembly that Dr. Fos- 
dick should subscribe to the Confession 
or quit the First Church. And the As- 
sembly tabled the overture calling for the 
exscinding of the New York Presbytery, 
likewise the demand of this presbytery 
for vindication of its stand in the Fos- 
dick case. Thus, under the irenic guid- 
ance of Dr. Erdman, did the Assembly 
achieve a measure of peace while main- 
taining a stand on the major and live 
issue. 

This Assembly also reversed the Funda- 
mentalists when it voted to encourage 
local churches in devising plans for union 
with other denominations and in report- 
ing on their success at the next meeting 
of the Assembly in Baltimore, Md. This 
has reference in particular to a plan of 
union of the Presbyterians and Congre- 
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gationalists in Cleveland, Ohio. The As- 
sembly voted down a request that women 
be given representation in presbyteries, 
synods, and the Assembly, with those in 
authority pleading the difficulty of this 
change. It advocated a crusade for law 
enforcement, with special reference to 
murders and other crimes of violence. 


Confessions Are What? 


The Southern Baptist Convention, meet- 
ing in Memphis, Tenn., May 13-16, 
adopted a new statement of faith, which 
is the New Hampshire Confession of 
Faith revised at certain points and ex- 
panded to treat questions on the promotion 
of religion and of its social application. 
“Confessions,” said the committee which 
recommended the statement, “are only 
guides to interpretation, having no author- 
ity over the conscience.” How will this 
sentiment be interpreted by those leaders 
who would demand subscription to such 
a confession by officials of this church? 
What construction will be put by liberal- 
minded Baptist churches and missionary 
groups upon this further comment by the 
committee: “Any group of Baptists, large 
or small, has the inherent right to draw 
up for themselves and publish to the world 
a confession of their faith whenever they 
think it advisable to do so.” 

The new statement is not satisfactory 
to the ultra-conservatives in its pro- 
nouncement on the creation of man. The 
Western Recorder agrees with the minor- 
ity report of this committee that the con- 
fession should not only have stated that 
man was a special creation of God but that 
man was not in any sense a product of 
evolution. But the Convention decided 
by a vote of 950 to 2,963 not to encroach 
on the realm of science. 

There are no significant changes in the 
statements of the conservative theology 
as contained in the New Hampshire docu- 
ment, although the end of the world is 
somewhat less imminent and more vague 
in the revised confession. One article is 
added on “sanctification,” which, contrary 
to the pure Wesleyan theology, asserts 
that the regenerate “gradually” attain 
perfection. Other additions concern peace 
and war, education, social service, the 
co-operation of different churches when 
it involves no “violation of conscience,” 
evangelism and missions, stewardship, and 
the Kingdom of God. The original state- 
ment on “civil government” is expanded 
to define the commonly accepted ideas of 
the relation of state and church, while 
retaining the notion that the state is or- 
dained of God. As to war and social ills, 
the remedy is the pure gospel,—the ac- 
ceptance of Christ’s teachings in all the 
affairs of men and nations, the regenera- 
tion of the individual “by the saving 
grace of God in Christ Jesus.” There is 
appended the statement on science and re- 
ligion adopted at Kansas City, Mo., two 
years ago, which protests against a teach- 
ing of sciences that sets aside the super- 
natural. Even then, the Convention felt 
it necessary to make formal denial of a 
charge that this confession was an in- 
dorsement of evolution. 

A report on the $75,000,000 campaign 
stated that $58,591,713.69 had been col- 
lected. Pa 
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‘JHAT CAUSE SUFFERS most from 
the lack of social justice? This is a 
-provoking question. Who, when 
sked it, can resist the desire to ventilate 
some pet view, to voice a pent-up griev- 
ance? It is not strange, then, that on 
Thursday afternoon and evening of An- 
_ niversary Week, supposed speech-weary 
crowds came in force to hear and to talk 
about the addresses delivered before the 
meetings of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. Dr. John H. Lathrop, Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton, and Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin were the speakers at the after- 
‘noon session. 
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“Our task,” said Dr. Lathrop, “is to 
train men to co-operate in thought. Most 
conferences where the acute social situa- 
tion is under consideration are battles 
rather than conferences. Each side tries 
_ to drive its will over the other instead of 
endeavoring dispassionately to present its 
point of view with the hope that the as- 
sembling of all points of view will enable 
the group to arrive at the truth. The 
strain and conflict of our social situations 
can only be eased by those who are able 
to subject emotion to reason and submit 
_ their own opinions to the rectification of 
_ other and differing opinions.” 
Here impulsive ones wanted to jump to 
their feet with the cry, “One with God 
is a majority,’ but the cold eye of the 
chairman kept them in leash, and Dr. 
Lathrop continued : 
“Our task is to make men aware of 
the necessity for expanding the pictures 
in their minds from which they act. How 
adequate and inclusive is the picture of 


zen, according to which he casts his vote, 
or of the conditions of labor, according to 
which he determines his sympathies? 
Prejudices, arising from narrow experience 
which has not made a determined effort 
to imaginatively expand its comprehen- 
sion, are most frequently the spring of 
action. Important as it is for the church 
to attack specific social situations in which 
there is flagrant infraction of justice, it 
is even more important for the church to 
cultivate that habit of mind which recog- 
nizes that social practice always lags, and 
consequently is expectant of social read- 
_justments and is friendly toward them.” 
In clear-cut fashion, Mr. Lupton sup- 
plemented and illustrated this contention. 
His review of “International Aspects” 
showed the difficulty of making the people 
of the United States rise, as a nation, 
_ above prejudice created by narrow experi- 
ences. In consequence, they adhere to an 
isolated policy and fail to grasp the pic- 
ture of a co-operative world banded to- 
in every part by social justice and 
spirit of brotherhood. 
hen Dr. Hodgin confirmed Mr. Lupton’s 
is by pointing to the racial diffi- 
the Pacific coast. This has so 
from prejudices that came 
experiences. For many years, 


America in the mind of the average citi- 
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THOMAS VAN NESS 


said Dr. Hodgin, America had been work- 
ing with Japan under the “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement,” by which Japan consented to 
limit the migration of Japanese laborers 
into this country to any extent our nation 
demanded, or to abolish it altogether at 
our behest. Japan, he added, had always 
earried out this understanding as faith- 
fully and as fully as international treaties 
are ever observed. 

Dr. Hodgin eontinued his analysis, in 
part, as follows: 

“The present immigration law seems to 
cover the situation, since under the pres- 
ent apportionment only 136 Japanese can 
enter America in any one year. If the 
136 are not wanted, they can be excluded 
under the Gentlemen’s Agreement (in 
vogue ever since Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion). For some unaccountable reason, 
Congress, in the face of the most urgent 
remonstrances of the present administra- 
tion, has passed a law emphatically dis- 
criminating against Asiatics, excluding 
them as such. “The Pacific coast needs just 
such labor as the Asiaties are fitted to 
furnish. What some people would like to 
see would be an arrangement whereby 
Asiatics might be brought to America as 
wage slaves to labor in the fields but not 
permitted to own property, to go into busi- 
ness for themselves, nor to establish homes, 
and subject to deportation at any time.” 

The large number of Mexicans found on 
the Pacific coast constitute a graver prob- 
lem than the Asiatics, for the Mexicans 
may come in freely, Dr. Hodgin declared. 
There are Mexicans and Mexicans, but 
since such a vast proportion of them are 
poor and unlettered, Dr. Hodgin doubtless 
found justification for this sketch of the 
“average” Mexican: 
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“The average Mexican is everything that 
the Japanese is not. He is thriftless and 
unambitious beyond compare. All ten of 
his commandments are ‘Never do anything 
to-day that can be put off until to-morrow.’ 
He lives up to all of them. 

“The Mexicans always obey the only 
authority they recognize, which ad- 
monishes them to ‘Be fruitful and multi- 
ply and replenish the earth abundantly.’ 
The present state of our civilization just 
suits the Mexican, since it does not per- 
mit of any interference with the impulses 
of nature before children are born, but, 
strangely enough, steps in afterwards and 
interferes with the law of natural selec- 
tion which would weed out these children 
of the thriftless. Try to educate the Mexi- 
can or get him to lead a sanitary life 
and he is of all men most miserable. 
He enjoys existence, and little more. Give 
him a bench in the sun, and a cigarette, 
and he is happy, nor is he critical as to 
whether it is a good bench or a particu- 
larly good cigarette; anything will do. 
The Mexican children are becoming an 
ever-increasing burden to the Anglo-Saxon 
population, yet the Anglo-Saxon conscience 
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al Justice Attracts Large Audience 


Religion for abolishing concrete evils is vigorously applied 


will not let them starve or die for want 
of medical aid. 

“We thus have the spectacle of seeing 
our country close its doors against the 
most thrifty people on earth while letting 
the most thriftless of people come in 
unrestricted. Is not this a matter of 
gravest importance to consider?” 

Both subject and speakers drew a 
crowd in the evening that filled Arlington 
Street Church. “The Progress in Social 
Justice in the Last One Hundred Years” 
was the subject. It would have been 
hard to find three more competent author- 
ities on justice (1) to the Negro, (2) 
to prisoners, and (8) to people of other 
nationalities, than Principal James E. 
Gregg of Hampton Institute, Thomas Mott 
Osborne of the National Society for Penal 
Information, and Edward A. Filene, donor 
of the European peace prizes. 


-- 


Principal Gregg gave a carefully pre- 
pared resumé of the condition of the 
Negro in America, from the time of the 
formation of the various colonies up until 
the Emancipation Act which set them 
free. He showed the lack of any strong 
sense of justice toward the blacks, and 
the general sentiment that property in 
human beings did no violence to religious 
teaching. Then came the first protests 
against slavery, followed by group pro- 
test. “The courage displayed by the 
early Abolitionists, so many of them Uni- 
tarians, is heartening to us, to-day,” he 
said, “for something of the same moral 
courage is needed in parts of our country 
to stem a prejudice and discrimination 
most baneful in a land whose Constitu- 
tion grants liberty and freedom irrespec- 


.tive of creed, color, or previous condition. 


Particularly encouraging were the speak- 
er’s words in reference to the advance 
made by the Negroes since bodily freedom 
had been granted them. He showed how 
they prospered as agriculturalists, how 
readily they took to certain mechanical 
employments, and how creditable their 
record in the Hampton School in deport- 
ment and in scholarship. Social justice 
to the Negro, is slow, perhaps, but there 
is a growing sentiment in the South, as 
well as in New England, that the black. 
man should be given an equal chance 
with his white neighbor, and I believe 
through thrift, industry, and proper edu- 
cation we are going to solve the problem 
of an equitable adjustment.” 

“The probation system for prisoners,” 
declared Mr. Osborne in his quick, incisive 
manner, “is society’s confession that penal 
and correctional institutions are not func- 
tioning properly. In the prisons them- 
selves, there has been but slight change.” 
This statement was incited by the remark 
of the chairman, Rey. Thomas Van Ness, 
who spoke of his surprise and gratifica- 
tion when in Peking, once the center for 
barbarous prison punishments, to note 
the humane advance, the cleanliness, and 
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admirable arrangement of the prisons. 
“Have we done as much?” he asked. 

“Prisons in America,” continued Mr. 
Osborne, “still remain masses of steel, 
stone, and bars. Some attempt has been 
made to overthrow the contract labor sys- 
tem; the solitary system has been abol- 
ished; the hospital facilities have been 
improved on; but, on the whole, the same 
rate of progress that applies to other 
forms of human activity seems to have 
stopped at the prisons. 

“Many of our criminals are repeaters, 
for the reason that the institutions to 
which they are committed have made no 
attempt to educate them in any sort of 
individual or community responsibility. 
They have been brutalized and terrorized, 
and then returned to society no better, but 
a great deal worse, than when they were 
separated from society. 

“An effort has been made in some in- 
stitutions to introduce a system of train- 
ing in individual and community responsi- 
bility, and where it has been honestly 
tried it has succeeded in accomplishing 
what other systems have failed to do. 
It has returned to society men better 
fitted to understand the duties of citizen- 
ship.” 

“No scene in Europe, last summer,” 
said President Van Ness, in introducing 
Edward A. Filene, ‘so impressed me as 
that in Vienna where, almost spontane- 
ously, one hundred thousand people came 
together on ‘the Ring’ to protest against 
future wars and to state their belief in 
international brotherhood. Perhaps no 
one man in America has done more in 
his way to encourage this same sentiment 
than he who is now to speak to us.” 

In discussing the hope of international 
peace if the United States should decide 
to join the international court, Mr. Filene 
said: “It is only this removal of the fears 
of new wars and the preparations for new 
wars that will furnish the steady fruitful 
ground on which the next steps forward 
of real and lasting social justice can be 
made. Adherence to the World Court 
and joining with other nations in refus- 
ing war supplies to aggressor nations are 
things obtainable in the next few months 
if we want them enough. Beware of the 
man, however high his position, however 
sincere he may be, who although he sees 
that there is no substitute for war ex- 
cept law, yet would defeat our adherence 
to the greatest agency for world co-opera- 
tion that has ever been created—simply 
because it is not perfect—the Permanent 
Court of International Justice.” 

The new officers of the Fellowship, 
elected at the afternoon meeting, are as 
follows: President, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness of Brookline, Mass.; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Rev. George Gilmour of Den- 
ver. Col., Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of Mead- 
ville, Pa., Mrs. Arthur T. Brown of Wol- 
laston, Mass., Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly 
of Iowa City, Ia., Rev. Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. Charles F. 
Dole of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; executive 
committee, Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Dr. HB. Stanton Hodgin of 
New Bedford, Mass., Dr. Sydney B. Snow 
of Montreal, P.Q., and Rev. Earl ©. Davis 
of Concord, N.H. 
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Herbert Quick — 


An estimate of his work 


ADELBERT LATHROP HUDSON 


Mr. Hudson’s article is increased 
in interest by the fact, disclosed in a 
personal letter to the Editor, which 
we are taking the liberty to quote, 
that the two men were friends. The 
article, writes Mr. Hudson, is not a 
literary criticism, but rather a per- 
sonal tribute to one “with whom I had 
the pleasure of working in the Uni- 
tarian Church and Unity Club in 
Sioux City when we were both young 
men and lawyers. It seems that I 
was the opposing lawyer in the first 
ease he tried in court (a fact I had 
forgotten until he reminded me of it 
recently). In his latest book, which 
he sent me at Christmas time, he 
wrote upon the flyleaf: ‘To Adelbert 
L. Hudson, my old friend and the man . 
who gave me my baptism of fire in 
the profession of the law—wondering 
what he’ll think of this putting of 
new wine into old bottles.’ 

‘Sincerely, 
‘HERBERT QUICK’ 


with a vision of undeveloped possibilities, 
criminals escaping justice or looking for 
safer fields of activity, victims of unfavor- 
able surroundings hunting for happiness 
and fortune in a new country, mere drift- 
ers who never stay long in one place, 
young couples and home-seekers going west 
to “grow up with the country,” semi- 
invalids hoping to find health in a drier 
climate, and the thrifty farmers, finan- 
ciers, and politicians who foresaw oppor- 
tunities for gain in a virgin soil and 
formative communities. All of these ele 
ments—mixed up in a moving picture of 
the mingled comedy and tragedy of human 
life—combine to make “Vandemark’s 
Folly” not merely a “best seller” in the 
field of fiction, but also a permanent rec- 
ord of those early days. 

“The Hawkeye,” covering the period 
from the time of the Civil War to the 
later ’80’s, while keeping us in touch with 
some of the striking personalities appear- 
ing in “Vandemark’s Folly,’ introduces 
its readers to a new generation who are 


_ born upon the prairie. This younger gen- 


“Another thought in my mind has 
been to help correct some of the mis- 
leading and inadequate impressions 
of the Middle West conveyed in the 
writings of Hamlin Garland, and in 
Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Main Street.’ 

“Herbert Quick lived and breathed 
in the atmosphere of the Middle West, 
comprehended its true spirit, and ex- 
pressed it in his work. I want to 
have our Unitarian friends in that 
section feel the value of his broad 
comprehension and sympathy.” 


N THE SUDDEN DEATH of Herbert 
Quick, May 10, 1925, at the age of sixty- 
four, American literature has lost a writer 
who came into the field of authorship in 
the maturity of middle life, and brought 
with him a rich and varied experience in 
law, journalism, and politics, which added 
greatly to his power as a writer. He be- 
gan the practice of law in Sioux City, 
Iowa, of which he was for a time mayor. 
He was also one of the enthusiastic workers 
in the First Unitarian Church of that city, 
and a prominent member of its Unity Club, 
to which his earliest literary work was 
contributed. 

As an author, his range of topics was 
wide and varied; but the consensus of his 
readers will probably be that his greatest 
and most permanent contribution lies in 
the accurate, vivid, and illuminating pic- 
ture of the settlement and growth of the 
Middle West found in his three popular 
novels: “Vandemark’s Folly,” ‘“The Hawk- 
eye,” and “The Invisible Woman.” The 
first deals with the pioneer period in Iowa, 
from 1850 to 1865—the era of “The Cov- 
ered Wagon.” In a fascinating and grip- 
ping story, it gives its readers a photo- 
graph of the different sorts of people who 
made up the early population of the 
“Prairie States.” Adventurous idealists 


eration come upon the scene at a time 
when banks, railroads, schools, colleges, 
and local newspapers are just coming into 
existence, when little village centers are 
trying to be cities; when the reckless taxa- 
tion of unimproved nonresident land is 
encouraging fraud and graft in county 
politics; when, in short, corruption and 
greed on the one hand, and honesty and 
idealism on the other, are at grips for the 
mastery. Against this background, we see 
the hero, known as “The Hawkeye” (a 
common nickname for citizens of Iowa), 
emerging from the chrysalis stage of farm 
boy into a school teacher, embryo politi- 
cian, lawyer, editor, and author, through 
a series of experiences closely parallel to 
the life of the author of the story. If the 
book contained nething more than the de- 
velopment of this one character, it would 
deserve to stand side by side with Hutch- 
inson’s creation of the character of Mark 
Sabre. But along with the growth of the 
hero from boy to man, the reader is per- 
mitted to look on at a wonderful trans- 
formation scene from the crude beginnings 
of breaking the prairie sod with ox-teams, 
to the birth of an influential State, dotted 
with aspiring cities which are just becom- 
ing conscious of the complex problems of 
civie life and of conventional social stand- 
ards. 

“The Invisible Woman” takes the reader 
from this point to the beginning of the 
‘Twentieth Century. In this period, we see 
railroad corporations becoming an impor- 
tant factor in state and local politics, 
influencing even the selection of judges of 
the Supreme Court. In opposition we see 
arising the class-consciousness of the 
Farmers’ Grange and the “Populist Party” 
—precursors of the “Farm Bloc” and “La- 
bor Party.” Into this mesh of political — 

(Continued on page 590) 
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h al School Safe; 
ee: Oregon’s Law is Killed 


= parochial school in America has 
found legal salvation at the hands of the 

Sh Court of the United States. This 
tribunal has declared unconstitutional the 
Oregon law under which all children of 
oe State from the ages of eight to six- 
, teen years would have been required to 
attend public schools after September, 
1926. This verdict confirms the decision 
of the Oregon Supreme Court. Roman 
Catholic schools had by far the largest 
interests at stake, although they had been 
ded in their campaign in Oregon against 
_ the law by other churches that maintained 

schools. The case was carried up by the 
ety of the Sisters of the Holy Name 
of Jesus and the Hill Military Academy, 
a nonsectarian institution. 

In the opinion, Justice McReynolds said 
that the rights of parents and guardians 
to direct the education of their children is 
erantecd by the Constitution. ‘The 
_ fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this union repose,” he 
asserted, “excludes any general power of 
the state to standardize its children by 
- forcing them to accept instruction from 

‘public teachers only. The child is not the 

mere creature of the state.” 

_ These two schools, continued Justice 
_MeReynolds, are engaged in a useful and 
meritorious undertaking. He said: “Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the present 
records to indicate that they have failed 
to discharge their obligations to patrons, 
students, or the state. And there are no 
| _ peculiar circumstances or present emer- 

* gencies which demand extraordinary meas- 

“ures relative to primary education.” 

The opinion also indicated that the en- 
forcement of this law would amount to 
the destruction of thousands of dollars 
worth of parochial and secular school 
property without due process of law. 
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Bible Amuses Japanese Boys 


_ Did the Bible ever make you laugh? 
There is choice humor in the New Testa- 
ment narratives, and Douglas G. Haring, 
a missionary, tells in the Baptist how he 
first learned to appreciate it from the 
- Japanese boys in his classes. He was 
reading to them Jesus’ denunciation of 
_ the Pharisees, from the eleventh chapter 
of Luke. When he came to the words 
- about cleansing the inside as well as the 
outside of the cup, in verse 39, the boys, 
to his surprise, chuckled. One of them 
observed, “That kind aren’t all dead yet, 
are they?” Other verses brought the same 
- laugh of delight that the satire doubtless 
afforded the original listeners, relates 
‘Mr. Haring. 
_ lawyer in injured dignity complained, 
‘ cher, in saying this thou reproachest 
us also,” that produced the biggest laugh. 
pas n the English slang equivalent, two of 
the remarks were: “That lawyer was 

boob. Why didn’t he keep his mouth 
He might have known that Jesus 
_have shown him up, too!” “Well, 
t that get you—that fellow gave 
ole game away!” Later another 
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‘points out Mr. Haring. 


It was verse 45, where the 


boy commented on Luke xi. 47, 48: 
“Those fellows who make long speeches 
about the heroes of old and put new 
monuments on their graves are doing 
business yet’; then they all chuckled 
again. “Jesus wept, but he also laughed,” 
“He was not only 
humorous and clever, but he went to the 
bottom of things and punctured the bub- 
bles of dignity which irritated the common 
folk.” 
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Crime Second on Front Pages | 


Crime takes only 22.5 per cent. of the 
front page space in the average American 
newspaper, while politics and the Govern- 
ment occupy 38.5 per cent.; foreign news 
12.5 per cent.; accidents, with scientific 
comment thereon, 14.5 per cent.; business 
news, 5 per cent.; arts and sciences, 3 
per cent.; and society, religion, obituaries, 
and sports, 1 per cent. each. The Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania obtained these 
figures from a survey of the front pages 
of eight Hastern newspapers issued over 
an extended period. The survey showed 
that from 1911 to 1915 religious topics 
received 1.5 per cent. of the front-page 
space, which, in spite of the exploitation 
of the church controversies to-day, repre- 
sents a falling-off of one-half of one per 
cent. on the front page, although the total 
space given to religion is probably more 
to-day than it was ten years ago. 

The new policy of the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Register, of segregating crime news to an 
inside section: has proved so satisfactory 
that it is to be continued indefinitely. 
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When Do Men Choose Ministry? 


Seniors at Harvard are not planning to 
follow in the footsteps of their fathers 
in choosing a career. In this respect, the 
ministry and business are losing favor, 
while medicine, education, and the law 
are gaining recruits. Two per cent. of 
these students’ fathers were clergymen, 
but only six-tenths of one per cent. of the 
seniors wish to enter the ministry. Al- 
though forty-five per cent. of the fathers 
are engaged in business, only twenty-one 
per cent. of the sons look to this career. 
But fifteen per cent. of the seniors plan 
to study medicine, as against five per 
cent. of their elders in this profession. 
Education claims ten per cent. as com- 
pared with three per cent. in the earlier 
generation. For every nine lawyers 
among the fathers, ten of the students 
plan to study law. Twenty-five per cent. 
were in doubt and two per cent. replied 
“none” when asked for their intended 
occupation. Forty-two per cent. of the 
seniors had never indulged in intoxicat- 
ing liquor. 

At Williams College, on the contrary, 
both the ministry and business are to 
fare better. Percentages of the senior 
class as té their choice of an occupation 
are: Business, 46.3; law, 11; undecided, 
11; medicine, 8.9; education, 6.3; gradu- 
ate work, 4.2; miscellaneous, 4.2; art and 
architecture, 3; ministry, 2; engineering, 
2; United States Foreign Service, 1.1. 


‘What Churches Owe to Tyndale, 
Palestrina, and the Mennonites 


This year three quadricentennials are 
being observed. One commemorates the 
translation of the New Testament by 
William Tyndale in 1525. Another is in 
remembrance of the birth of Giovanni 
Pierluigi da Palestrina, premier Roman 
Catholic composer of religious music. The 
third celebrates the founding in 1525 of 
the sect of Mennonites. 

Both Tyndale and Palestrina contributed 
to the present-day idiom of religion. Schol- 
ars say that nine-tenths of the King James 
Bible is an exact copy of Tyndale’s transla- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments, of 
which the former was completed in 15380. 
And the music of Palestrina’s masses and 
motets finds a place in services far removed 
and wholly alien to the Latin rite. In the 
mind of the Welsh scholar there was the 
urge to. “stablysh the laye people” in the 
truth by setting it before them in language 
easily understood. There was no less in 
the soul of the Italian the compulsion to 
enshrine in discernible beauty the wonder 
and the glory of the truth as he knew it. 
The restraint of Palestrina’s art has kin- 
ship with the trained scholarship of an 
accurate and faithful translator. 

The two signal contributions of the Men- 
nonites were the unshakable idea and the 
faithful practice of religious liberty, and 
the unshakable idea and faithful practice 
of nonresistance. As to the first, they 
stood in the sixteenth century almost 
alone; for toleration, much less freedom, 
was not one of the fruits of the uncom- 
pleted Reformation. They had company, 
however, in the Transylvanian Unitarians, 
who, when in complete authority of that 
country, decreed in 1568 freedom of belief 
and of preaching to all. Now the world 
has caught up with this idea of the Men- 
nonites and the Unitarians. 

But in their doctrine of nonresistance, 
taken without reservation from the teach- 
ings of Jesus, the Mennonites are still in 
the minority, although reinforced by the 
Friends; and in their nonparticipation in 
war, they are joined by an increasing 
number of persons from all faiths. 

Tyndale was imprisoned, tortured, stran- 
gled, and burned by the agents of the 
church to which Palestrina congenially 
devoted his genius, and the Mennonites 
suffered persecution from both this church 
and Continental Protestants, who ap- 
plauded the work of Tyndale. Yet the 
essential motives of these two men and 
this pioneer sect, people of good conscience 
all, are foundation stones for liberal re- 
ligion to-day. For it seeks to set the plain 
truth before all the people, to clothe that 
truth in garments of beauty and of ar- 
tistry, to ensure the absolute freedom of 
all persons to discover the truth and to 
proclaim their conceptions of it, and to 
achieve good will and peace among the 
peoples of the earth. 


The papers of the three uniting churches 
in Canada, published in Toronto, Ont., 
have been merged, and the first issue of 
the new paper was scheduled to appear 
June 10. The union consists of a ma- 
jority of the Presbyterian, Congregational, 


. and Methodist Episcopal churches, 
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Keep and Add Glory 


Dr. Buck and Mr. Rossington 


Should Unitarians get rid of the name 
“Unitarian,” and if so, when? This ques- 
tion was dealt with at the close of an 
address on the beginnings of New Eng- 
land Unitarianism given by Dr. Florence 
Buck at the Unitarian centenary celebra- 
tion in Chicago, Ill. At the same meet- 
ing, which was held on April 20, Rev. 
Herbert J. Rossington of Belfast, Ire- 
land, traced the development of organized 
Unitarianism in Ireland, and greetings 
were brought by Rev. Donald T. Denman, 
minister of the Universalist Church in 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Of the name “Unitarian,” Dr. Buck 
said: “Doubtless all of us have shared 
at times the feeling of those who wish 
we might get rid of it and of the reproach 
it carries. It was forced upon the 
churches and not chosen by them. But 
so, we remember, was the name Christian 
forced upon the followers of Jesus and 
used in derision. It took the churches of 
that name well-nigh four hundred years 
to live down its reproach. What is our 
paltry century of existence in comparison 
with that struggle and achievement? 

“Tf we want the liberals in all churches 
to respect us and give us fellowship, we 
must convince them that we are building 
a church of the spirit, able to evoke in 
its followers a religious experience equal 
to or surpassing our own, having a pas- 
sion for righteousness in public and pri- 
vate life, eager to bring the principles of 
our faith to bear on the big social ques- 
tions of our time,—international relations, 
the outlawry of war, honesty of officials 
in high places. It must deal with the 
social situation regarding industrial con- 
ditions, law observance and enforcement, 
marriage and divorce, and many other 
matters in their relation to human wel- 
fare. 

“T, for one, want to bear the largely 
undeserved reproach our name carries, 
until we can make it stand to all the 
world for active participation in these 
great movements. Doubtless the plain 
road to that end is that each individual 
and each church try to become what it 
wants the Unitarian fellowship as a whole 
to become.” 

That was the first message which the 
earlier times had for Unitarians, as Dr. 
Buck put it. The second was this: Uni- 
tarians should treasure the freedom be- 
queathed to them as vital to their very 
existence. She said: 

“It must be a freedom that will reach 
both ways, covering with its ample 
pinions both those who have but just 
begun to free themselves from the bonds 
of tradition and creed, as well as those 
who are the prophets of a new day, of 
an ampler religious fellowship, of a re- 
statement of faith, of a new point of view 
in religion.” 

Mr. Rossington pointed out that the 
Association of Irish Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian and Other Free Christians 
was organized in 1835 and was hence ten 
years the junior of the American Unita- 
rian Association. The Free Churches of 
Ireland, he said, sought by association 
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to Name “Unitarian” 


at Chicago centenary meeting 


to find mutual support and protection in 


a country and a time in which there were . 


difficulties incident to the profession of 
an unpopular faith. In the south, there 
were three widely scattered groups of 
worshipers; in the north, they were more 
numerous and more nearly related. 
Ninety years of co-operation have justi- 
fied the hopes of the founders. ‘To-day 
this Association represents the most com- 
prehensive of all the Irish groups of Free 
Churches. 

Since 1887, this Association has had an 
orphan society, to aid in the support and 
education of orphans connected with the 
Association. More recently a fund for 
assisting spinster ladies in reduced cir- 
cumstances has come into operation. An- 
other important work is the aid given 
young men preparing for the ministry of 
the Free Churches. Through this Asso- 
ciation, the Irish congregations have their 
dean of residence at Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Mr. Rossington has been secre- 
tary of the Association and its dean of 
residence for about sixteen years. 

Mr. Denman, who conveyed greetings 
from his congregation of Universalists, 
was formerly pastor of the First Baptist 
Chureh of Oak Park. 


Senator Borah’s Errors 


He is brought to book for recent denun- 
ciations of League and Court 


Ignorance of American constitutional 
law and actual misstatement of fact con- 
cerning the legal phases of the World 
Court are charged to Senator Borah by 
a group identified with the League of Na- 
tions Non-Partisan Association, in an 
open letter sent to the membership of 
that body. Senator Borah’s recent ad- 
dress in Boston before the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, and his later denunciatory 
analysis of the Court and the League, in 
Ann Atbor, Mich., are both in the mind 
of the Association. His position is con- 
troverted in the letter, which declares: 
“The people of the United States are en- 
titled to expect that the Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate should be acquainted with the con- 
stitutional law of his country. It would 
also be reasonable to expect that he 
should be acquainted with the actual 
facts relating to an international judicial 
institution which has been recommended 
to us by two successive Presidents.” 

Those who signed the letter were 
Everett Colby, Raymond B. Fosdick, Prof. 
Manley O. Hudson of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Mrs James Lees Laidlaw, Mrs. Frank 
Day Tuttle, and Charles H. Strong, Sec- 
retary of the Bar Association of the City 
of New York and President of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. 

“Newspaper dispatches of May 19 re- 
port a violent criticism of the World 
Court and the League of Nations made 
by Senator Borah at the University of 
Michigan. He said ‘the League is to sup- 
ply the law’ for the World Court. The 
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League has not power to do any such— 
thing. The statute establishing the Court 
directs it to apply (1) international con- 
ventions, (2) international custom as evi- 
dence of law, (8) the general principles 
of law recognized by civilized nations, and 
(4) judicial decisions and the teachings 
of the most highly qualified publicists of 
the yarious nations. Moreover, the 
United States would not be bound by any 
change in international law to which it — 
had not consented. 


“The Senator asserted that the Court | 


is issuing ‘not only legal opinions, but 
opinions of every nature.’ This is not 
true. We challenge the Senator to specify 
any one of the advisory opinions so far 
rendered which does not deal with ques- 
tions of law such as are commonly con- 
sidered by tribunals generally recognized 
as purely judicial bodies. 

“Senator Borah quoted a criticism of 
the power to render advisory opinions 
made by Judge John Bassett Moore, in 
1922, before the Court had begun to func- 
tion. Since that time Judge Moore has 
testified that there is no practical differ- 
ence between a proceeding for a formal 
judgment and one for an advisory opinion. 
Referring to the way in which the Court 
formulated its rules, Judge Moore says, 
‘It was therefore decided that, while the 
Court would not be justified in taking the 
position that it would not in any case 
give an advisory opinion, it remained 
with the Court to determine whether it 
would in a particular case, considering 
the nature of the question submitted, give 
such an opinion. The rules adopted by 
the Court are based on this view. They 
assimilate the process as far as possible 
to a judicial proceeding and exclude any ~ 
supposition that advisory opinions may 
be rendered in a diplomatic sense and 
without publicity.’ 

“When the Court receives a request for 
an advisory opinion, invitations to submit 
arguments-are sent to all members of the 
League, ‘to all nations mentioned in the 
Annex to the Covenant, thus including 
the United States, and to any interna- 
tional organizations likely to be able to 
give helpful information. 

“The Senator asserted that the World 
Court’s decisions are to be executed by 
force, and that there is no similar authority 
to compel obedience by a defeated de- 
fendant State to decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. The Senator is 
wrong on both matters. There is no pro- 
vision by which the League can use physi- 
cal force to execute a judgment rendered 
by the World Court. 

“The Senator is entirely wrong with 
regard to the enforcement of judgments of 
the United States Supreme Court. In a 
unanimous opinion rendered in 1918 in 
Virginia vy. West Virginia, the Supreme 
Court itself declared that there is power to 
compel a defeated defendant State to obey. 
The people of the United States are entitled 
to expect that the Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate 
should be acquainted with the constitu- 
tional law of his own country. It would 
also be reasonable to expect that he 
should be acquainted with the actual facts 
relating to an international judicial in- 
stitution which has been recommended to 
us by two successive Presidents.” 


i W 


Amy Lowell 


New England has lost one of her major poets. Amy Lowell is dead. In her poem, “Lilacs,” 


she wrote: “I am New England... 


fOr... 


, my roots are in it... my leaves are of it .. . my flowers are 
it is my country.” This great singer had resisted the enchantment of New York, 
which sooner or later seems to lure most of our literary leaders into its colorful confusion. 


© 


She would not 


be transplanted from her beloved Sevenels and Brookline and Boston and New England, till death trans- 


planted her. 


Her virile brilliancy gave distinction to the circles in which she moved. 


Of the outstanding 


poets, New England has left only Robert Frost and Edwin Arlington Robinson (or is Robinson now of New 


York?). 


Twice lately, THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


has published reviews made lamentably significant by the death 


of their subjects: the biography of Anatole France last October, and the biography of Sun: Yat-Sen in April. 
Now comes Mr. Hussey’s able discussion of Miss Lowell’s monumental work on Keats, so closely preceding 


her untimely death. The review, however, was written just before her passing. 


“What Porridge 
Had John Keats?” 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


Browning’s famous question, together 
with any other query that can possibly be 
asked concerning the great apostle of 
beauty in English letters, can now be an- 
swered. It is doubtful if any further 
biography of Keats need ever be written. 
Amy Lowell* has done it once and for all. 
In her two fat volumes is contained all 
we know, and all we need to know, about 
the marvelous boy who died believing that 
his name was writ in water, but who 
managed to leave behind him a reputa- 
tion for poetic genius which has grown 
steadily with the passing years. Since 
that fateful February day, in 1821, when 
Keats died in Severn’s arms, much has 
been written about him and his verse. A 
life so brief, so fateful, a career wherein 
the elements of youth, beauty, love, and 
tragedy were so conspicuously mingled, 


naturally has had its appeal for biog- 


raphers and critics. Until now, the defini- 
tive life of Keats has been the rather 
arid work of Sir Sidney Colvin, published 
a few years ago. That was done with 
painstaking accuracy. It had the ad- 
vantage of a long perspective, together 
with access to various new material 
denied to its predecessors. This, how- 
ever, Miss Lowell’s book now casts com- 
pletely into the shade. Hers is the life 
of a poet by a poet. She has written, not 
only with imagination, but with clear in- 
sight, a discriminating judgment, and the 
spirit of genuine scholarship. She, too, 
has discovered an abundance of fresh 
material, some of it of negligible value, 


_ though much of it is of genuine interest 


and unquestionable significance. Her 
eareful study of letters and notebooks 
hitherto unpublished, many of them in 
the author’s own possession, has led her 
to the reversal of various judgments pre- 


*Jonn Keats. By Amy Lowell, With Ilus- 
trations. Two Volumes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $12.50. 


JOHN KEATS 


viously accepted as final. By freeing 
Keats’s reputation from certain stigmas 
which have blackened it undeservedly, 
and by presenting the character of Fanny 
Brawne in a light both novel and more 
favorable, Miss Lowell has rendered no 
small service. 

Taking it by and large, Miss Lowell has 
done her work faithfully, almost too well. 
There are places where you cannot see 
the forest for the trees. Every possible 
question is seriously discussed. Hvery 
trail, even the most trivial, is carefully 
run down. Not a stone is left unturned. 
Indeed, what,-above everything else, is 
likely to impress the reader is the micro- 
scopic attention she has lavished upon 
every phase of her subject, the meticulous 
eare expended to prove even the tiniest 
point. Some of this is interesting, though 
much tends to slow up the progress of the 
narrative and unduly weigh it down. 
How far is it all worth while? So far 
as the substance of this strange, eventful 
history is concerned, what earthly dif- 
ference does it make as to who introduced 
Keats to Taylor, or when Keats took the 
coach for Teignmouth, whether he left 
London on a Tuesday or a Wednesday, or 
whether when certain lines were com- 
posed, the moon was full or on the wane? 
There is an enormous amount of this sort 
of thing. Pages upon pages are given to 
the discussion of trivialities, out of all 
proportion to their actual worth. For ex- 
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ample, Miss Lowell is greatly interested 
in tracing out the origins of various 
phrases and metaphors occurring in Keats’s 
verse. This is a favorite pastime of cer- 
tain critics nowadays. The writer once 
heard a distinguished college professor 
talk at length about where Coleridge 
found the suggestion for various figures 
of speech, notably the famous simile of 
the water-snakes in The Ancient Mar- 
iner. If I remember rightly, he traced it 
to one of the chapters in the Voyages of 
Captain Cook. Apparently, he gave the 
author of Christabel little credit for pos- 
sessing the riches of a creative imagina- 
tion. For the genuine poetry-lover, a 
little of this kind of criticism goes a long 


way. It can be woefully overdone. Yet 
Miss Lowell often surrenders to the 
temptation, to her own undoing. Long 


paragraphs, sometimes the better part of 
an entire chapter, are given over to the 
investigation of the original sources of a 
line, even of a single word. With the 
instinct of a first-class detective, our 
author, noting certain similarities between 
Endymion and Michael Drayton’s 2n- 
dimion and Phebe, tracks down the sur- 
viving copies of Drayton’s poems until, in 
a London library, she discovers one to 
which Keats may have had access. Again, 
with like ingenuity, she succeeds in con- 
necting the sonnet, “To J. R.,” with the 
copy of an old Spanish romance known 
to have been owned by Keats. Further- 
more, we are urged to believe that be- 
cause Keats wrote the exquisite lines: 


. . . Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 


he must have read Diodorus; since in 
the third chapter of that writer’s third 
book, in an account of the Arabian Gulf, 
occur these lines, ‘‘By the continual dash- 
ing of the floods . . . it foams terribly,” 
while the very next sentence but one 
actually begins, “Next adjoining to this 
perilous sea.” To all of which the reader 
is moved to exclaim: “Stuff!” As if a 
genius such as Keats undoubtedly was 
could have been incapable of coining a 
phrase so characteristic! 
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Instances like these lay Miss Lowell 
open to the accusation of spreading her 
material pretty thin in places. We ques- 
tion if her more than twelve hundred 
pages could not have been compressed 
within’> narrower compass; if, at least, 
one third’ of the matter contained in her 
two volumes might not have been omitted 
without serious loss? After all, how 
little there is of John Keats! His was a 
life lamentably short, and devoid of con- 
spicuous events. Of his twenty-five years, 
only a bare five cover his productive 
period. After an uneventful childhood, 
he studied medicine, began to write, be- 
came one of a small circle of friends, lost 
his younger brother, traveled a little 
about the British Isles, published one 
volume of verse, wrote more abundantly, 
fell victim to tuberculosis, loved Fanny 
Brawne, brought out a second volume, 
journeyed to Rome with Severn, and there 
died. During late adolescence and early 
maturity, this gifted medical student 
wrote some of the loveliest verse in the 
English language. But his output was, 
at best, limited. Like Gray, Keats has 
come down to posterity carrying a very 
thin book under his arm. The sonnet, “On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” 
four incomparable odes, portions of Hn- 
dymion, “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
“The Hye of St. Agnes,’ “The Eve of 
St. Mark,’—these, with the possible ex- 
ception of “Isabella” and one other, con- 
stitute Keats’s sole claim to remem- 
brance. They are all of them pure gold. 
But surely, the record of a life so brief, 
whose harvest was so pathetically scant, 
might, with more brevity, have gained in 
power. 

Power, nevertheless, this life-story of 
“Johnny Keats” has. The test of a great 
biography is twofold. Is it good litera- 
ture, interesting reading? And how well 
does it succeed in bringing alive the per- 
sonality of its subject? The work, as it 
stands, is more a history of Keats’s men- 
tal processes, together with a criticism 
of his poetry, than a portrait of the man 
himself. Writing, with imagination and 
insight, in a style a bit self-conscious and 
magisterial, Miss Lowell shows herself 
true modern in her passion for psychology. 
This reaches its height in her estimates 
of Keats’s contemporaries, and in her 
analysis of Fanny Brawne. Her pen- 
pictures of Leigh Hunt, Severn, Taylor, 
Dilke, Haydon, Wordsworth, Byron, and 
others, are masterly. They are pungent, 
graphic, convincing. Equally worth while 
are her sketches of George and. Tom 
Keats. Her appreciation of Fanny Brawne 
reveals a gift for deductive reasoning, as 
well as womanly sympathy, which does 
her credit. For a century, it has been the 
custom to regard Keats’s inamorata as 
an empty-headed flapper, frivolous and 
pleasure-loving, utterly oblivious of the 
treasure laid at her feet. After a careful 
sifting of the documents in evidence, Miss 
Lowell decides that hers was a much 
stronger character than she -has been 
given credit for possessing. Deeply in 
love with Keats, sharing many of his 
tastes literary and otherwise, patiently 
and bravely she bore with many of his 
weaknesses. He, on his part, caused her 
to suffer far more than she deserved. As 
to her picture of Keats himself, Miss 
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Lowell is generally successful. She is 
fair to him. Although she favors him, 
of course, she fails to see him always 
through rose-colored glasses. That he 
was as virile as she seems to believe, is, 
we think, open to doubt. There are also 
times when she writes as if keenly con- 
scious of her responsibility as one poet 
dealing with another. She shows, too, an 
unfortunate tendency to interpret Keats’s 
romance in terms more sensual than spirit- 
ual. Here she reveals rather a hard 
spirit.. Her interest in Keats’s poetry like- 
wise leans toward its technical aspects, 
its craftsmanship more than its content. 
She is always more critic than biographer. 
One wishes that she had let herself go, 
more frequently, in passages of descrip- 
tive force like that which opens the first 
chapter. That has not a little of the 
charm of Dickens. Yet somehow she is 
able to “get across” the personality of 
Keats, the infinite pity of his life of with- 
held completions. Nothing else that we 
ever read about him ever made him so 
real. By the aid of apt phrasing, touches 
deft and generally sure, imagination, in- 
ordinate labor, inspired by manifest love 
for her work, she gives fresh color and 
new life to what was in danger of becom- 
ing a fading memory. Through the long 
perspective of a hundred years, we see 
this Hamlet among poets. We think his 
thoughts after him. We share his strug- 
gles. Something of the radiant triumphs 
and heart-rending defeats he knew, we 
make our own. It is a great story, this 
tale of youth and love and death, one of 
the most poignant, as well as one of the 
noblest, in the entire range of literary 
history. To have humanized it, revealed 
it as an expression of universal human 
nature, that, surely, is no slight victory. 
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Sabatini Turns to America 


Tum CAROLINIAN. By Rafael Sabatini. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Sabatini’s first historical romance of 
America fulfills our expectations. Into 
the maelstrom of South Carolinian pre- 
Revolutionary politics the author intro- 
duces us, where Loyalists and Sons of 
Liberty contend for mastery. Harry Lati- 
mer is the impulsive young hero of the 
story whose generous heart has been 
touched by the oppression under which he 
finds the Colonists laboring. His secession 
from Toryism deeply wounds his fiancee’s 
father, and causes an irreparable breach 
between them that endangers his love 
affair. The romance of his wooing and 
wedding, the story of the matters that 
subsequently all but destroyed his happi- 
ness, are set against the background of 
these stirring times. Here, as in his novels 
of Cesare Borgia, and Scaramouche, and 
Captain Blood, there is color and advyen- 
ture and moving narrative. There could 
not be, moreover, a more vivid picture 
of the Revolution in the South than that 
given with such consummate skill in these - 
pages. oO. B. J. 


Books Received 


ANYTHING BUT THE TRUTH. By Carolyn 


Wells. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Tun REVELATION OF MAn. By Jutta Bell- 
Ranske. Kutztown, Pa.: William S. Rhodes 
Company. $3.00. 

THusn WOMEN. By William Johnston. New 
York. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $2.00. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Everybody Knows 


What you as a Unitarian do not believe about Jesus. 


Who Knows 


But 


What you as a Unitarian do believe about the man of Nazareth? 


Do You Know Yourself 


Exactly what you believe about the man whose leadership all Uni- 


tarians acknowledge? 


Have you ever taken the time to work out 


the problems incident to a clear opinion on this subject? 


“JESUS THE MAN,”’ by Victor E. Harlow 


Is a careful study of this subject, worked out in accord with the 
results of modern scholarship, presented in a narrative as absorbingly 


interesting as it is exact and instructive. 


It will meet the approval 


of your intelligence and will lead to a positive conviction about the central 
figure of your faith. 
“T read it with consuming interest.”—Mr. Wm. L. Barnard. 
“Here is a Jesus such as he actually was.”—Dr. Clayton R. Bowen in Tug REGISTER. 
“A Masterpiece,—all will be grateful for this simple, modest, straightfor- 


ward story.” —Dr. Geo. R 


lodson in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“The book has an “pp that few biographies of Jesus have.”—Rev. Leon M. 


Birkhead in the Kansas City Star. 


“The most interesting story of the life of Jesus that I have ever had the 


privilege of reading.” —Dr. 


Wm. I. Lawrance. 


“You make the clearest and strongest saat for the modern view that . 


Ihaveeverseen. Your bookis thoughtfu 


and able.” —Dr. J. T. Sunderland. 


The price is $2.50. From your dealer, or direct from 
the Publisher on receipt of check, or C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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“Grouch?” asked Uncle Ben casually, 
sitting down on the bottom piazza step 
beside Tom Burns, his young nephew. 
Tom maintained silence, and for only 
answer dug his heel viciously into the 
gravel walk. ; 

“Grouch?” persisted Uncle Ben tersely, 
stretching his long legs before him in lazy 
comfort. ‘“Where’s the ‘gang’?” 

“Nothing to do,’ numbled Tom gruffly. 

“Where’s your joyous ‘gang’? repeated 
Uncle Ben, bent on an answer. . 

‘Don’t know—gone after chestnuts 
maybe,’ Tom answered reluctantly and 
gloomily. ‘ 

“Sensible boys—wish they’d asked me to 
go with them,” and Uncle Ben’s-gaze wan- 
dered over the fields to the outlined hills 
beyond. 
the only chestnut grove around here, isn’t 
it? Why in the world didn’t you go? 
Come, out with it! It’s too rare a day 
to sink into a grouch. Get it off your 
mind, and we'll go on a jaunt of our own 
if your mother will put us up a few sand- 
wiches. Not often I have a whole day 
to myself, and just as I was wondering 
whom I could find as playfellow, I come 
on you, deserted, mercifully for me.” 

The corners of Tom’s mouth lifted a 
hair’s breadth, but couldn’t manage a real 


smile. “Oh, nothing,” he began, boy 
fashion. 

“Yes, something. Out with it, and off 
we go!” 


“Well,” said Tom, “we were all riding 
our wheels in that circle in front of Jim’s 
—you know—and I wanted to go round 
three times, hands off the handle-bar, 
and I asked the fellows to keep off”— 

“Well”’—prompted Uncle Ben, as dead 
silence fell. 

“Well, they wouldn’t,” said Tom hotly. 
“°Stead of letting me have the circle to 
myself for just that minute, they all 
chased me on their wheels, and I couldn't 
dodge ’em all, and three of my spokes are 
bent.” 

“T gee,” said Uncle Ben. “And you 
had all planned to go off together, and 
then you wouldn’t go. I heard the crowd 


- hooting as they rode off, but I thought 


you were all together and just warwhoop- 
ing with Saturday joy.” 
“Course I wouldn’t go,” 
vehemently. ‘“Won’t ever”— 
“Come on,” Uncle Ben cut him short. 
“On second thought, let’s not take sand- 
wiches. Let’s take steak and potatoes 
and cook them outdoors. I can beat all 
you boys at potato-roasting, not a skin do 
I burn. We'll get our provender on the 
Sceamper in and tell your mother 
off with me for the day, while I 


said Tom 


Pass It On! 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Over to Noyce’s grove? That’s - 


get ‘Henry HElizabeth,’” and, whistling 
blithely, he made for the garage to back 
out his battered Ford. 

“Wish I could go, too,” called Mother, 
waving good-by from the kitchen door. 
“Not coming home till supper-time? Beans 
and brown-bread and apple pie at six! 
Sure you don’t want’— 

“Not a thing,’ called back Uncle Ben. 
“Think of us at noon as feasting royally. 
Oh yes, we do want a little butter and 
salt, and two kitchen knives and forks 
and two tin plates if you have them!” 
~ Mother assembled the manly list in a 
twinkling, and off they sped. “Too bad 
I didn’t think of this jaunt yesterday, 
so we could have taken your pals along,’ 
remarked Uncle Ben when they were a 
mile on their way. “Always seems a 
waste to me to have empty seats.” 

“Humph!” was Tom’s only comment, 
though out of the tail of his eye he 
looked at his uncle in some surprise. Was 
it possible that this best of uncles had so 
soon forgotten that between him and all 
the boys of his neighborhood stretched a 
permanent chasm? 

No other allusion to the morning fuss 
was made by either, however, and as mile 
after mile stretched behind them Tom 
all but forgot that the tragedy of broken 
friendship had rifted his world, and Uncle 
Ben—well, Uncle Ben had a way of being 
happy under all circumstances, The per- 
fect day loosened his tongue on joyous 
happenings of his own boyhood, and it was 
an entirely care-free pair that climbed out 
of “Henry Elizabeth” in a little clearing 
in the heart of the woods. 

“Good place for our fire,” said Uncle 
Ben. “I’m as hungry as two bears.” 

“I’m as hungry as three,” said Tom, and 
began to hunt dry wood. 

With experienced hands Uncle Ben 
rolled three or four big stones into a 
semicircle and lighted a brisk fire. “Cut 
two forked green sticks and one straight 
one—for our steak,” he directed, “‘while 
I keep this fire going so we'll have a proper 
bed for coals.” 

Forty minutes was a long wait, but 
wasn’t it worth twice forty when, true 
to his word, Uncle Ben raked the potatoes, 
skins unburned, out of the hot, coal- 
eovered ashes, and deposited perfectly 
broiled steak on their plates? 

“Whew!” said Tom, his first pangs as- 
suaged, “and we ’most brought sand- 
wiches !” 

The last morsel eaten, Uncle Ben and 
Tom stretched side by side on the grass, 
lazy eyes following the drift of fat white 
clouds sailing a blue sea. 

“Tom,” Uncle Ben broke the silence, 


“Tm going to tell you a story.” Feeling, 
though not seeing, the astonishment in 
Tom’s eyes, he went on, “Yes, a story. 
I’m not given to them, I know. It’s a 
pass-it-on story.” 

“Passed on to you?” asked Tom. 

“Passed on to me in actual fact,’ said 
Uncle Ben. ‘Well, you know I went to 
college, and I hadn’t money enough for 
everything, and though I earned what I 
could, something always had to go by the 
board. One winter—a cold one it was— 
I couldn’t squeeze in a new winter over- 
coat, and I was ashamed to wear my old 
one longer, with the result that I raced 
around without any.” 

“T’ve got a baa-baa,” said Tom. 

“Warm, aren’t they? Well, one day I 
was in my room and an older man came 
in, and I thought I must be dreaming be- 
cause he put fifty dollars on the table, - 
grinned at me and said, ‘Young man, go 


With the Wind and the Road 


When the day is young and the sun is 
in the east, 
And the road swings out before, 
Then I put aside the work that you 
think I never shirk, 
And I laugh ag I lock the door. 
For it’s joy, joy, joy, when the road is 
calling me, 
And the winds are all at play; 
They may whistle and shout, as they 
buffet me about, 
But my heart is as free as they. 


There are secrets still of the road be- 
yond the hill, 
That I never yet have heard; ; 
But I think to-day’s the day, when the 
winds will have their way 
And they’ll tell me every word. 
For it’s joy, joy, joy, when a day is 
blue and gold 
And the air is crisp and keen, 
To listen to the beat of a musie wild 
and sweet 
And follow to paths unseen. 
—Emma Endicott Marean. 


Sentence Sermon 
The universe of God is still not dumb, 
For many voices in sweet undertone 
To reverent listeners come. 

—Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


buy an overcoat—the best you can buy 
for that money.’ 

“IT stared, too stunned to speak, and 
the man certainly read my thoughts, for 
he went on, ‘I went to this college myself, 
graduated ten years ago, and when I was 
working my way through, as you are now, 
I started one cold winter without an over- 
coat, again like you. And an older man 
came to me and gave me fifty dollars 
and I bought an overcoat. You’re won- 
dering why? Because he told me it was 
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A Morning Call 


LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


I made a little call to-day 
When I was out of doors at play. 
I went and knocked politely 
At Mrs. Squirrel’s hollow tree, 
And said, “Don’t be afraid of me, 
And lock your door up tightly. 


“Please tell me how the babies are, 
Does Mr. Squirrel travel far 
When he skips off so gaily? 
I’ve brought nice corn and crumbs for you, 
And if you’d really like me to, 
I’ll bring some to you daily.” 


She didn’t answer—not a word— 

To let me know that she had heard. 
You’d think that I had teased her! 

But later, when I watched, to see, 

And she came scrambling down the tree, 
Oh, then I knew it pleased her! 


She chattered, “‘Chippie, chippie, choo! 
Oh, babies! here’s a treat for you!” 
Then down they all came skipping. 
I laughed to see their shining eyes,— 
Those babies—as they seized their prize, 
Then back again went tripping! 


a tradition of the college—somebody had 
started it years before—and the accepted 
overcoat had always been passed on to 
an ambitious student, when, in due time, 
each recipient of an overcoat had made his 
way in the world.’ ” 

‘My gracious! What fun!” ‘Tom sat 
erect, eyes shining. “Have you passed on 
your overcoat, Uncle Ben? You took it, 
didn’t you?’ ‘ 

“T was proud to take it,” said Uncle 
Ben, “knowing the traditions.” And he 
left the other question unanswered, though 
Tom would have staked his all on what 
the answet was. 

“Keep this story to yourself,” said Uncle 
Ben, aS man to man, knowing full well 
that Tom’s word was to be _ trusted. 
‘Have any idea why I told you? Wasn’t 
only the fun of having a warm coat to 
keep out the winter winds. Maybe the 
happiness kept me as warm as the coat. 
And it’s just possible that happiness can 
be passed on, even when there’s no ques- 
tion at all of overcoats. Come on, let’s 
pack up for home.’ And Uncle Ben 
gathered plates and knives and forks and 
elimbed over the mud-guard and started 
the car. 

Unusually silent was Tom on the home 
drive, though Uncle Ben was sociability 
itself, chatting of passing squirrels and 
blue jays. 

“You aren’t going home this week, Uncle 
Ben?’ asked Tom, as they began the last 
mile. : 

“Ten days more,” said Uncle Ben. 
“First real vacation I’ve had since I left 
college. Had a great day, didn’t we? 
How about next Saturday? Same kind 
of jaunt, in a new place?” 

“Just you and me?” 

“Just as you say. Hello, I guess the 
boys are back,” as they rounded a curve 
upon five pedaling boys. 

“Hi!” Tom nearly fell out of the car. 
“Hi, fellows! How about going off for 
all day next Saturday with my Uncle 
Ben and me? Steak and potatoes, and 
cook ’em out doors! How about it?” 
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“Shake,” said Uncle Ben, as the two 
faced each other in the garage. 

“Guess you meant’—began Tom sheep- 
ishly. 

“Oh, well,” said Uncle Ben, “it wasn’t 
exactly the same, but near enough. 
Grouches make you about as cold as the 
lack of the heaviest overcoat. Not every 
one has the luck or the chance to pass on 
overcoats—but anything else will do.” 

“Finest day ever!” said Tom. “Hi!” he 
greeted his pals as though no shadow 
had fallen between them. “Do you know 
where my uncle went to college? Well, 
that’s where I’m going. Four years more, 
and I’m going.” 

And in the Babel of astonishment which 
followed the voicing of these unwonted 
and scholarly words, Uncle Ben raised 
his voice to say mischievously, “If it’s a 
cold day, Saturday, bring overcoats!” 

[All rights reserved] 


Iowa’s Code for Right Living 


Miss May BH. Francis, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Iowa, 
says that soon a framed copy of a “Code 
of Right Living for Children” will hang 
in every schoolhouse of the State. Thou- 
sands of persons sent in suggestions for 
the code,—among them Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and the late Samuel 
Gompers who was 
American Federation of Labor. Would 
not other States do well to adopt Iowa’s 
eode, which follows? 


In God. We Trust: 


If I want to be a happy, useful citi- 
zen, I must have: 


Courage and Hope 

I must be brave. This means I must 
be brave enough and strong enough to 
control what I think, and what I say, 
and what I do; and I must always be 
hopeful, because hope is power for im- 
provement. 

; Wisdom 


I must act wisely. In school, at home, 
playing, working, reading, or talking. I 
must learn how to choose the good and 
how to avoid the bad. 


Industry and Good Habits 

I must make my character strong. My 
character is what I am, if not in the 
eyes of others, then in the eyes of my 
own conscience. Good thoughts in my 
mind will keep out bad thoughts. When 
I am busy doing good, I shall have no 
time to do evil. I can build my charac- 
ter by training myself in good habits. 


Knowledge and Usefulness 
I must make my mind strong. The 
better I know myself, my fellows, and 
the world about me, the happier and 
more useful I shall be. I must always 
welcome useful knowledge in school, at 
home, everywhere. 


Truth and Honesty 
I must be truthful and honest. I must 
know what is true in order to do what is 
right. I must tell the truth without fear. 
I must be honest in all my dealings and 
in all my thoughts. Unless I am honest, 
I cannot have self-respect. 


president of the ~ 
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Helpfulness and Unselfishness 
I must use my strength to help others 
who need help. If I am strong, I can 
help others. I can be kind, I can for- 
give those who hurt me, and I can help 
and protect the weak, the suffering, the 
young and the old, and dumb animals. 


Charity 
I must love. I must love God, who 
created not only this earth but also all 
men of all races, nations, and creeds, who 
are my brothers. I must love my parents, 
my home, my neighbors, my country, and 
be loyai to all these. 


Humility and Reverence 

I must know that there are always 
more things to learn. What I may know 
is small compared to what can be known. 
I must respect all who have more wis- 
dom than I and have reverence for all 
that is good. And I must know how and 
whom to obey. 


Faith and Responsibility 
I must do all these things because I am 
accountable to God and to humanity for 
how I live and how I can help my fellows, 
and for the extent to which my fellows 
may trust and depend upon me. 


Make the Punishment Fit 


EDITH LOCHRIDGE REID 


am sorry you were late to break- 
for this is the third morning you 
have disappointed us.” Mother looked 
very soberly, yet sincerely, at Frederick 
as she said this. 

To the lad this seemed to strike a new 
note, this idea of some one being dis- 
appointed because he wasn’t on time. But 
Mother showed further wisdom by adding, 
“This evening you must go to bed fifteen 
minutes earlier than usual—” 

“Oh, I don’t want to,’ broke in Fred- 
erick in an injured tone. “Why do I 
have to do that?” 

“Because you were fifteen minutes late 
to breakfast,” replied Mother calmly, ‘and 
it must be you need that much extra sleep.” 

Julia’s mother was having a struggle 
getting her to wash her hands carefully. 
As her grandmother said, she gave them 
a “lick and a promise,” and left crayola 
marks and mud all over the towel. So 
one day, when all the family had fresh 


pic 
fast, 


bathroom linen, Julia found a square of 


black sateen hanging on her hook but no 
nice clean towel. ‘You get it black and 
dirty at once anyway,” explained Mother, 
“so we might as well start out with some- 
thing that doesn’t show the soil, for the 
rest of us dislike to look at those dingy 
marks on your white towel.” Needless 
to say, Julia felt the penalty appropriate, 
and reformed speedily. 

Jimmy was careless and lost his new 
cap. “Well, when a boy loses his new 
cap, he must wear his ragged one,” said 
Mother. Of course she was a little 
ashamed to have her son go down the 
street looking like a ragamuflin, and he 
was a little chagrined himself, but this 
was the logical punishment. 

So with every offense it is always 
possible to find a punishment to fit, and 
scarcely ever does a child so punished 
rebel—he feels it is a square deal. ~_ 
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NEW CHURCH AND PARISH HALL AT ALBANY, N.Y. 


Unitarians of Albany, N.Y., signalized 
the centenary year by completing and 
dedicating their new house of worship. 
The building is characterized by simplic- 
ity and dignity. It is of the Georgian 
type of colonial days, built of face brick 
with portico and columns. Construction 
was begun a year ago, and the parish 
hall has been occupied since December. 
This hall has facilities for the school of 
religion, with a stage and dressing rooms; 
and there is a kitchen with all modern 
conveniences on the same floor. A place 
will be furnished upstairs for the minis- 
ter’s study. 

The colors of the church interior are 
golden gray and old blue with white for 
the ceiling, except where panels are tinted 
with blue. The pews are white, with 
mahogany tops and book racks. There 
are blue stone flags in front, side vesti- 
bules, and pilasters at the main entrance, 
in the auditorium and at the speaker’s 
platform. The auditorium seats 250 per- 
The whole building beantifies a 


Albany Unitarians in Their New Church 


Simplicity and dignity in the Georgian exterior 


V-shaped corner on which saloons once 
flourished and which was known as “The 


Devil’s Elbow.” Chureh and parish hall 
are opposite..the State College for 
Teachers. Their cost was $70,000. 


The first services in the new auditorium 
—those of dedication—were held on Sun- 
day and Monday, April 26 and 27. On 
Sunday morning, Rey. B. Malcolm Harris, 
the minister, gave an historical address 
on “Unitarianism in Albany since 1842,” 
and talks were given by Dr. Charles F., 
Wheelock, assistant commissioner of 
secondary education of the State of New 
York and formerly president of the Soci- 
ety, and by Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Another historical address 
eame that evening, when Rey. Charles 
Graves of Hartford, Conn., formerly min- 
ister of this church, told of “One Hun- 
dred Years of Unitarianism in America.” 

At the evening service on Monday, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot preached the sermon of 
dedication. Short talks were made by 
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Rev. Charles W. Findlay, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church in Albany; 
Rey. Robert W. Searle, minister of the 
First Reformed Church in Albany; Rabbi 
Marius Ranson of Temple Beth Emeth, 
Albany; and Rev. Ernest Caldecott, min- 
ister of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Schenectady, N.Y. The dedication hymn 
sung at this service was originally written 
for the dedication of the Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis, Mo., by Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer. 

The present edifice is the third to be 
owned by the First Unitarian Society 
since its organization in 1842. Each of 
the former buildings was formerly the 
property of another church. The first 
was acquired from the Methodists in 1844, 
and the second from the United Presbyte- 
rians in 1899. Among the former minis- 
ters of this church were the great Unita- 
rian preachers, Orville Dewey, Charles 
Gordon Ames, and William M. Brundage. 
The pulpit, a memorial to Mr. Brundage, 
is given by his friend, John J. Jansen. 


Joseph Priestley Conference 
to Aid Czechoslovakian Work 


Addresses by foreign visitors, Rev. 
R. Nicol Cross of London, England, 
Dr. George Boros of Kolozsvar, Transyl- 


vania, and Mrs. Norbert F. Capek of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, were the feature 
of the meeting of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference, held in the new All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C., April 22. Seventy-two 
delegates from the Conference churches 
attended. 

Mr. Cross told how the early Unitarians 
rested their doctrinal attitudes on the 
Bible alone, until James Martineau ex- 
alted the authority of reason, the authority 
of God working through the mind of man. 
Religious and economic conditions in Eng- 
land are hard, he said, and therein lies the 
opportunity and the future of Liberals. 
Dr. Boros commented on the great freedom 
in religion in this country as contrasted 
with the unhappy condition of his own 
people. Americans, he added, should glory 
in the great possibilities of liberal religion.° 

Mrs. Capek spoke in the forenoon, and, 
in the afternoon, David E. Seull, Middle 
Atlantic States secretary of the Laymen’s 
League, yielded his place on the program 
to her for a second talk. Mrs. Capek told 
of the enthusiasm with which the people 
of Prague receive the Unitarian message, 
standing to hear the sermons in an un- 
heated church in the dead of winter. She 
spoke of the new building and of the car- 
rying on of the work by small groups 
during the absence of Dr. Capek and her- 
self. The greatest need is men workers 
and a real church home. Charles Lyon 
Chandler, president of the Conference, 
declared that this need was an opportunity 
for Liberal churches in America, and he 
appointed a committee to inv Sriigats the 
situation. 

Mrs. Lester Woodbridge of Germantown, 
Pa., gave an account of progress toward 
the proposed old people’s home. Rey. W. A 
Vrooman led a discussion on the pension 
system of the Unitarian Church, and Dr. 
U. G. B. Pierce led another discussion on 
“How to Increase Attendance at the 
Churches of this Conference.” 
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The Wall Within the Wood 


G. G. R. 


We came upon it unexpectedly, 
This gray old wall of-stone within the wood, 
And while we paused, held by some unknown spell, 


Our wonder grew. 


Years must have passed since human hands, 
Guided by love and hope had built it so. 

Yea, built so well that even now it stood, 

Mute testimony of their patience and their skill. 


This spot o’ergrown with forest 
Once contained some loved home, 


Or was a part of such, 


Some person in the dim and distant years 
Had builded here far better than he knew. 


. Perchance on that near moss-grown knoll 


Had stood his house 


Where he had dwelt with love, 


And love with him. 


And these same spaces echoed with the shouts 
Of the dear children of his heart and hers. 


Gone are they now— 


What fate we do not know befell that home. 
To-day we only see a remnant of his handiwork 
Standing alone within the silent wood. 


Merle St. Croix Wright 


Merle St. Croix Wright, who died in 
New York on April 26, had one of the 
most vigorous minds and one of the most 
potent personalities that liberal religion 
in our day, at least, has seen. It is of 
this mind and personality that his friends 
first think, as now they sorrowfully re- 
member him. Great as was his public 
achievement as minister and lecturer, and 
numerous as is the company of those 
whom he intellectually and spiritually 
awakened, the work done seems engulfed 
in the man who did it. His personal vital- 
ity poured through and all round his task, 
as his adventurous and insatiable mind 
and his joyous fecundity of phrase, figure, 
and allusion flowed round whatever sub- 
ject he treated without either submerging 
his idea or himself. He was a man of 
immense reserves of power and the com- 
mander of them always. 

In brilliant improvisation and swift- 
ness of insight in an emergency we, his 
comrades, will agree, I think, that we 
should not know where to look for his 
equal. Witness, for instance, this occur- 
rence at a lecture in New York by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Dr. Wright presided. Before 
a great audience, M. Maeterlinck began 
to speak from manuscript. He spoke in 
what was intended for Bnglish, but such 
Hnglish! It was unintelligible. Presently, 
with angry comments, the audience moved 
toward the doors. Nothing, it seemed, 
could avert a humiliating and unhappy 
incident. “Stop!” cried Dr. Wright. They 
stopped. A few words in French to M. 
Maeterlinck, and the distinguishd Belgian 
surrendered his manuscript and sat down. 
Dr. Wright announced that he would read 
the lecture. But, as he glanced at the 
paper, he found that as a guide to M. 
Maeterlinck in the perilous path of Eng- 
lish pronunciation, the words had been 
written phonetically and spaced for syl- 
lables. The thing was about as meaning- 


less to the eye as Maeterlinck’s rendition 
of it had been to the ear. Yet then and 


there with an impromptu fluency little 


short of marvelous and with a forceful- 
ness that kept every auditor to the end, 
Dr. Wright proceeded to give that lecture. 

There were few men in New York 
more sought after for speaking and lec- 
turing than Dr. Wright. Wherever that 
deep voice was raised, wherever that dar- 
ing mind uttered itself in English speech 
of the rarest quality, wherever that rich 
imagination and buoyant humor spread 
their wings, there the people came, sure 
of recompense and stimulation. But for 
his congregation in the uptown church 
where his entire work as minister was 
done, he reserved his best thought and all 
that was deepest in his mind and heart. 
There a cultivated company, many of 
them eminent men and women, were 
guided by him into an understanding of 
the world’s highest intellectual reflection 
and noblest spiritual experience. To them 
he gave the fullest benefit of his vast 
reading, his vigorous criticism, his hopeful 
and healthy mind. And of these, a number 
that no one knows, that even he did not 
know, owe to him what they would doubt- 
less call the rebirth of their intelligence 
and the enlargement of their spiritual 
sympathies. These are his monument; 
and the expressions of many of them in 
testimony of their heavy loss at his death 
show how precious a memorial his years 
of work achieved. 

Dr. Wright’s reading was immense and 
impartial. Philosophy perhaps came first ; 
but science, social studies, French litera- 
ture, English and American poetry and 
drama were not far behind. He wrote 
beautiful verse himself, and one of the 
hopes of his friends is that we may some 
day have a published volume of it. 

One word remains, and that concerns 
Merle Wright’s deeper and more inward 
life. In the last public address that I 
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heard him give he said: “I came to New 
York to found a church on the basis of 
ethical theism. I have kept that faith.” 
Once he said to me: “Whenever as min- 
ister I enter the chamber of death, I re- 
gard my faith as challenged. I accept 
the challenge. My business then is to 
defy and conquer death.” 

To the adventurers of the spirit who 
have conquered death, we leave him. To 
the greatest of them he is kinsman. 

Ww. 8. 


Mr. Schroeder Challenges 
Borah’s Anti-League Views 


Senator Borah’s statement before the 
Laymen’s League in Anniversary Week 
that the League of Nations had not served 
the cause of peace was called “in the face 
of history a lie” by Rey. William Lawrence 
Schroeder of Leeds, England. Speaking 
before the Twentieth Century Club in Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 16, Mr. Schroeder took 
the Senator to account for saying that be- 
cause the League was essentially political, 
the world court was to be discredited and 
rejected. 

“Tt is not politics that is rotten,” he 
said, “but bad politics. Politics, in its 
essence, is the making of good citizenship. 
Can you have any relation between two 
nations that will not have some political 
character? The aim of the League in its 
political constitution is to embody the life 
of the world in a higher and more im- 
pressive fashion than has yet been done. 
The world has been moving toward the 
international temper, and that can only be 
served where you have an honest attempt 
to bring about understandings. One great 
thing which will make for the friendship 
of people with people is for them to know 
each other better.” 

At the same meeting, Rev. R. Nicol 
Cross of London, declared: 

“T do not think that your policy of iso- 
lation from Huropean affairs is warranted 
by the situation, and I think that, if con- 
tinued, it will be betraying one of the most 
sacred trusts that has been created in your 
country. You may talk about Burope 
lying down on the bed it has made, about 
abandoning it to go its own way, about 
letting it stew in its own juice. But I 
need not remind you how many of your 
own men gave their blood and their lives 
in the war. What answer are you going 
to give to those who cannot now answer 
for themselves?” 


Poem is Memorial to Dr. Carruth 


A copy of Prof. William Herbert Car- 
ruth’s best-known poem, “Each in His Own 
Tongue,” done in free-hand lettering on a 
special grade of oiled paper, has been 
framed and hung in the Unitarian Church 
of Palo Alto, Calif. The artist was Hdward 
Farmer of Leland Stanford University. 
This memorial to Dr. Carruth was made 
possible by a number of his friends and 
was formally presented at the morning — 
service on May 24. Rev. Elmo A. Robin- 
son declared that the poem used was not 
only the most fitting tribute which could 
have been chosen, but that it also was a 
fitting expression of Unitarian thought. 
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"while the attention of delegates to the 
meetings of Anniversary Week and the 
Centenary were well occupied with the 
program prepared for those _ specific 
events, the Unitarian Foundation, organ- 
ized to gather $2,000,000 for the extension 
of Unitarian principles, was remembered. 
The people in attendance discussed the 
proposal, and read the literature on the 
subject which was available at the va- 
rious headquarters. Many who came to 
Boston knowing little of the purpose of 
_ the Foundation went home with interest 
aroused. In the meantime, contributions 
are flowing steadily into the headquarters 
at Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston. 


oyer the country, and for the most part 
from private individuals who are giving 
without special solicitation. An increase 
has already been observed, due to the im- 
petus given the movement by the recent 
celebrations in Boston. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, at the session of 
the one-hundredth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, ex- 
plained that of the nearly three million 
dollars contributed five years ago, one- 
third remains in endowment while two- 
thirds has been expended. He explained 
at length that $400,000 a year must be 
discovered for the next five years if posi- 
tions secured the past five years are to 
be maintained. “If we are to go forward, 
we must finance the going.” He con- 
cluded in this inspiring sentence: “Let 
us concentrate our thought on the one 
supreme purpose through the Foundation 


These contributions are coming from all 
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Pr cetlenary Week and the Foundation 


of service to God and man; and let us 
take from this meeting the high resolve 
that even as we have freely received, so 
will we freely give.”. 


No action thrilled the delegates during 
the entire week as did the presentation 
by Oliver M. Fisher, treasurer of the 
Foundation, of $150,000, the first fruits of 
the Campaign, to the American Unitarian 
Association, to be added to the Church 
Building Loan Fund (now $168,000) for 
the benefit of the Unitarian Churches of 
America. Said Mr. Fisher, as he made 
the presentation to Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
in behalf of -the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, “It is with great pleasure that 
I not only bring the greetings of the Unita- 
rian Foundation and the loyal men and 
‘women back of it, but that our words 


may not be empty words, but works in- 


stead, I beg to present you, sir, herewith 
a check from the Unitarian Foundation 
for $150,000.” Dr. Eliot, in acknowledg- 
ing the gift, said it virtually doubled the 
Fund. 


A source of. gratification to the execu- 
tive committee of the Foundation was an 
action taken at a meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union, May 11. At this meeting, 
the largest attended session of the Minis- 
terial Union during the year, the objects 
of the Foundation were heartily indorsed 
in the following resolution: “That it is 
the sense of this annual meeting that we 
are all heartily in favor of the Unitarian 
Foundation and consider it the duty of 
every Unitarian church to support it.” 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The Board of Directors met at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 19, 
1925. 

Morning Session 


Present: Messrs. Carpenter, Cornish, 
Duncan, Eliot, Fuller, Field, Fisher, 
Hobbs, Moore, Parsons, Prescott, Reese, 
Robertson, Rohrer, Sprague, Tufts, Wicks, 
Mrs. Fitz, Mrs. Gallagher, Mrs. Nash, and 
by invitation Messrs. Hunt, Patterson, 
and Seeger. 

Mr. Robertson was reappointed secre- 
tary pro tem. 

The Treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of April as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand April 1, 1925....... : 
Bueormidonstionss 6 2.6 Se. i wos ss 
Bequest of Miss Emily Gray of 
Cambridge, Mass., to create 
tne (Gray Pung?s, 22.5 - 
Bequest of Miss Mary I. Locke 
of Newton, Mass., added to 
the ee, I. Locke Fund— 
UTD iter hae « Po bidke Ssh, 
Bequest of” William Mack of 
Salem, Mass., added to the 
Harriet O. Mack Fund.... 
Bequest of Horace Scudder 
Sears of Weston, Mass., to 
create the following funds: 
Horace 8, Sears First Parish, 
Weston, Fund No. 1.... 
Horace S. Sears ae Parish, 
Weston, Fund No. 2.... 
_ _Horace S. Sears Pirst Parish, 
__- Weston, Fund No. B.Dtda 


on 


$7,915.98 
39,259.17 


1,000.00 


620.00 


342.62 


30,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 


American Unitarian Association 


Horace S. Sears Barnstable 

Church  BPundije css 5. $5,000.00 
Horace §S. Sears Wayland 

Church Hund ¥ise..<::.. 5,000.00 
Horace S. Sears CHRISTIAN 

ReGisTerR, Fund........- 8,000.00 

Horace Scudder Sears Fund 25,000.00 
Bequest of Edward BW. Shead of 

Eastport, Me., ‘‘to be added 

to the principal of the Minis- 

Kerial Aid “Mund. . « « hes>- 1,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Laura A. 

Whitmore of Brookline, 

Mass., added to Unitarian 

Service Pension Society Per- : 

manent Fund—final...... = 11.58 
i. "Arndity Wand?772 2552... 2,000.00 
CA. Annuity rund i. ou. 2,100.00 
Church Equipment Account, 

Unitarian Campaign, Inc., 

Olt SAPCOUNUS sion pecsc ss oo e 450.50 
Co Nas Fumbse kr oss ss 895.28 
Butte, Mont.—First Unitarian 

Church, Pyne cn. ss,. ».> ar 25.78 
Chureh Building Loan Fun 286.88 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

PIDCY =: <'c sicher ss v.80 +e. 13,250.00 
Publication Department...... 686.46 
Investments received for re- 

INVESTED aie aed 6 o/0/sr0rcveie 36,963.75 


Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund—repaid on iene 


4,505.00 
Income of invested funds.. 


24,291.84 
39.84 


IMTCROSE. . . Sue as Bess ce des © 

Reimbursed for he Mb ated on 
Unitarian Buildings......... 48.64 

Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work.. 63.31 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Travelin gic sistsws vist cine e 24.64 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Income Ministerial Aid.... 50.00 
$209,831.27 

PAYMENTS 

For Missionary Purposes (societies, 
CEC.) ons c saiewin bis Me seine dapp a> $0,958.67 

Salaries and other missionary 
OXPONHCB oss scecosceceses 4,288.50 


Church Extension Account. $3,749.32 
Church Equipment Account.. 11,450.50 
Religious Education Account. 1,641.49 
International Congress of Re- 

“os ligious Liberals Account... 432.00 
Centenary Commission........ 1,061.62 
Gifts for Special Purposes.. 100.00 
CrP. Wund.. cadets wersesys 100.00 
Investment Church Building 

Tioan Tund——loams i... oN... 7,000.00 
Investments and reinvest- 

TOTO Me eeateteis ar curate), opens elel 129,626.32 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

CNABEO.e «S75 che. ectareuer totes 0.,'050)12 377.78 
Payments on account of sundry 

irust Cundses SS sP Os. os 31,583.31 
Publication Department..... 1,600.00 
Hxpenses Unitarian Buildings 1,170.24 
Cash on hand May 1, 1925.... 5,751.52 


$209,831.27 

The standing committees for the new 

year were announced by the president. as 
follows: 


Evecutive: Messrs. Tufts, Hobbs, 


Marean, and Moore. 

Finance; Messrs. Fuller, Blinn, Delano, Pres- 
cott, and Sprague. 
Publication: Messrs. Park, 

Moore, and Miss Curtis. 
Foreign Relations: Messrs. Rohrer, BH. T. Wil- 
liams, M. E. Williams, Mrs. Fitz, and Mrs. 
Gallagher. 
Religious Education: Messrs. Morgan, F. M. 
Eliot, Griffin, Park, and Mrs. Gallagher. 
Schools and College Centers: Messrs. Capen, 
Morgan, Lory, Field, and B. T. Williams. 
Comity and Fellowship: Messrs. Griffin, Hiscock, 
Hobbs, Prescott, and Tufts. 
Community Service: Messrs. Parsons, Carpen- 
ter, Delano, Sayward, and Wicks. 
Publicity: Messrs. Blinn, Fisher, 
Rohrer, and Mrs. Nash. 
Sustentation Fund: Messrs. Cornish, Duncan, 
S. A. Eliot, Fisher, and Moore. 


Fuller, 


Dunean, Griffin, 


Marean, 


CHURCH EXTENSION DEPARTMENT COMMITTERS 
Sie As 
Reese, 


Church Extension Committee: Messrs. 
Eliot, Cornish, Duncan, Fuller, 
Marean, and Mrs. Gallagher. 

New England States: Messrs. Hobbs, 
Tufts, White, and Miss Curtis. 
Middle States: Messrs. Sayward, Capen, Griffin, 

Rohrer, and Mrs. Nash. 


Field, 


Southern . States: Messrs. Delano, Carpenter, 
Park, Soulé, and Mrs. Pratt. 
Western States: Messrs. Carpenter, F. M. Eliot, 


Reese, Wicks, and Mrs. Gallagher. 

Rocky Mountdin States: Messrs. Lory, Duncan, 
Reese, Mrs. Nash, and Mrs. Pratt. 

Pacific States: Messrs. B. T. Williams, Fisher, 
Prescott, Sprague, and Mrs. Fitz. 

Canadian Northwest: Messrs. M, E. Williams, 
Field, Reese, Wicks, and Mrs. Pratt. 

New Americans: Messrs. Parsons, Capen, F. M. 
Eliot, White, and Miss Curtis. 


Recruiting of the Ministry: Messrs. Cornish, 
Blinn, and F. M. Eliot. 

Library: Messrs. Cornish, Marean, and Mrs. 
Gallagher. 

Wayside Pulpit; Messrs. Cornish, Blinn, and 
Moore. 


The Treasurer then announced the ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Sprague and Blinn 
to serve with him for the present year as 
a standing committee on the Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund, as provided in Article XX 
of the By-laws. 

The following were appointed the Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Aid: Messrs. Bliot, 
Cornish, Fuller, Patterson, and Park. 

The board then chose the department 
secretaries and other officers for the year 
beginning May 1, 1925, as follows: 


Field secretaries: Rey. Walter R. Hunt, 
Carl B. Wetherell, Rev. George F. Patter- 
son. 
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Editor Year Book and secretary Depart- 
ment of New Americans: Rey. Elmer §8. 
Forbes. 

Department of Religious Education As- 
sociate Secretaries: Rey. Florence Buck, 
Rey. Edward Fairley. 

Publication Department Director: 
Forbes Robertson. 


We 


Vorep: To appoint Rey. Henry H. Saunderson 
to edit the Wayside Pulpit, and that a publicity 
committee with power to add to this committee 
be appointed to whom all sentences for display 
shall be submitted before publication. 

Vorep: To authorize the president to invite 
the following persons to be foreign correspond- 
ents of the American Unitarian Association 
with a view to maintaining communication with 
the Secretary in regard to conditions and 
prospects of Liberal Christianity in their re- 
spective countries: 


ENGLAND: J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., Oxford; 
Rey. Sydney H. Mellone, London; Rey. Wil- 
liam H. Drummond, London, 

ScorLanp: Rev. L. Jenkin Jones, Glasgow. 

WALES: Rey. E. O. Jenkins, Llandyssil. 

IRELAND: Rey. H. J. Rossington, Belfast. 

FRANCE: Rev. J. Emile Roberty, J. Jéséquel, 
Paris. 

BeLcium: Rev. Paul Teissonniere, Brussels. 

HouuAnp: Prof. K. H. Roessingh, Leyden. 

GERMANY: Prof. Martin Rade, Marburg. 

DENMARK: Miss Mary B. Westenholz, Copen- 
hagen. 

SweEpEN: Prof. G. Lindberg, Géteborg. 


IcELAND: Prof. August H. Bjarnason, Reyk- 
javik. 

SWITZERLAND: Prof. E. Rochat, Geneya. 

AustTRIA: Prof. Karl Beth, Vienna. 

Huncary: Dr. Gabriel Csiki, Dr. Nicholas 
Jozan, Budapest. 

JraLy: Prof. Mario Puglisi, Florence. 

TRANSYLVANIA: Dr. George Boros, Professor 


Csifo, Cluj. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Rev. N. F. Capek, Prague. 
PALESTINE: Supt. Christian Rohrer, Jerusalem. 
Inpia: Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Principal, 
H. C. Maitra, Caleutta. 


JAPAN: Prof. Iso Abe, Prof. S. Uchigasaki, 
Tokyo. 

Brazit: Sefior M. De Aronda Camargo, Sao 
Paulo. 


CEYLON: D. B. Jayatilaka, Colombo. 

Sourn Arrica: Rey. R. Balmforth, Cape Town. 
NEw ZPALAND: Rey. A. Thornhill, Auckland, 
AUSTRALIA: Rey. G. Ernest Hale, Adelaide. 


The Board then took up the detailed 
consideration of the appropriations for 
the year beginning May 1, 1925, which, 
after discussion, were adopted as follows, 
carrying appropriations in the following 
departments and divisions: 


For general missionary work......... $49,500 
For Unitarian Buildings Account...... 14,000 
Publication Department.............. 21,000 
Department of Foreign Relations...... 6,00 


Department of Religious Education.... 17,200 


Department of Comity and Fellowship... 3,000 
Department of Publicity........ Ss sees, LOO 
For Church Extension Budget......... 24,915 
SGT ACO MERE P OW RE m cse ox, 0.0:0 sides bi dyaie alas 22 

SPB AICO HT CHOR 332/02 os co cs 5 ls oe 6,690 


The meeting adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to 
reassemble at 2 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 


Present: Messrs. Carpenter, Cornish, 
Duncan, Eliot, Field, Hobbs, Moore, Par- 
sons, Prescott, Reese, Robertson, Rohrer, 
Sprague, Tufts, Wicks, and by invitation 
Messrs. Hunt, Patterson, and Seeger. 

Mr. Robertson was reappointed secre- 
tary pro tem. 
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Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Vorep: That the administrative and finance 
committees shall consider and report to this 
board at its meeting in October all matters 
relating to a change of location of the prin- 
cipal offices of this Association in Boston. 

Vorep: That the Church Building Loan Fund 
hereafter be known as the Church Building 
Loan Fund of 1884. 

Vorrep: That the $150,000 received from the 
Unitarian Foundation in commemoration of the 
Centennial of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion be known as the Centennial Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund of 1925. 

Vorep: That whatever further fund or funds 
shall be received for the purposes of church 
building loans be added to the two funds just 
named, and that these funds collectively shall 
be hereafter held as one fund under the name 
of the Building Loan Fund, and shall be ad- 
ministered under the following rules: 


1. The Building Loan Fund shall be kept as 
a separate fund, and sball be administered by 
a standing committee of the board of directors, 
consisting of the treasurer and two other di- 
rectors appointed by him annually at the first 
meeting of the board, and who shall. serve 
for one year and until their successors are 
appointed. Y 

2. No money from the fund shall be bestowed 
as a gift, and all loans shall be made on se- 
curity satisfactory to the committee. 

3. Every application for a loan shall be sub- 
mitted by the treasurer, before action thereon, 
to the president, to the administrative vice- 
president, and to the secretary of the Associa- 
tion for the purpose of securing to the com- 
mittee information and suggestions from them 
upon the appHcation. 

4. Loans from the fund and changes in the 
terms thereof shall be made only by the unani- 
mous vote of the committee upon such terms 
and conditions as it determines. 

5. Not more than half the whole value of 
the building and the land on which it stands 
shall be loaned from this fund; nor shall any 
loan be made unless it suffices to clear the 
property of all other indebtedness, nor shall 
any loan be made until the building plans have 
been approved by the Administrative Committee. 

6. Loans not exceeding $20,000 may be made 
from this fund, with or without interest, as 
shall be determined in each case; but, in every 
case, provision shall be made for the annual 
repayment of not less than ten per cent. of 
the sum loaned, and interest may be charged 
at a rate not exceeding six per cent. per annum 
on such portion as may be in default from 
the time it falls due until its payment. 

7. In return for every loan, the committee 
shall take the note of the church or society 
with such personal indorsement or guaranty 
thereof as it shall deem satisfactory, said note 
to be secured also by a mortgage on the prop- 
erty of such church or society unless the title 
to such property then stands in the name of 
this Association. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


VotepD: That we omit the meeting of the 
directors in September and that we meet in 
Cleveland at 3 in the afternoon on Wednesday, 
October 14. 

VoteD: To appoint W. Forbes Robertson, 
assistant secretary and keeper of the records 
of the Association and Frederic M. Seeger, as- 
sistant treasurer, to serve until further action 
of the board. 

Vorep: That the secretary be requested to 
express the appreciation of the Board to the 
Centenary Committee and the Committee on 
Nominations, on Ballots, on Hospitality, and 
Credentials, and also to the ushers at the sev- 
eral meetings of the Association. 


(20) [Junm 11 1925 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 5 


Votrep: That the publication director be au- 
thorized to send a copy of the Hymn and Tune 
Book and a copy of the Ministers’ Hand Book 
to each member of the graduating classes of 
the Meadville Theological School and the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Vorep: To authorize the publication of an 
edition of 8,000 copies of the Year Book for 
1925-26. 


The meeting adjourned at 3.10 p.m. 


W. Forbes ROBERTSON, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the follow- 
ing contributions received up to April 
17, 1925: 


Previously acknowledged.......... $11,971.61 
Columbus;, ObIG2. sci. sswlens teen 20.00 
Brockton; | Masa..i.ista. 0. crews eee eee 50.00 
Salem, Mass., Second Church..... A 106.80 
Ann. Arbor; “Mich: 8304 sowewan eee 10.00 
Westwood,,  Massiscs5a: cine esos 10.00 
Lawrence, M&aseiricc misicisisiclate tometer 10.00 
Roxbury, Mass., First Parish...... 700.00 
Milwaukee.) Wis.200 4 ou.= < piteinctteetaie 25.00 
Boston, Mass., South Congrega- 

tiongh; ‘Church. % © smae ete ee 300.00 
Walpole, oN Hs cae ud. ob eters 10.00 
Cimecinhati, “Ohig. oe waste see aia 200.00 
Newton. Centre;: Massi.. 32s tetas 43.85 
Quincy., TUS. weiner, dake Se Oe 23.80 
Bernardston, Mass., Alliance...... 5.00 


New York City Community Church 


PA Ti aniee!  cccack. ve Saat sige ena 20.00 
Jamestown, N.Y., Alliance........ 5.00 
Medford, Mass., Alliance.......... 10.00 
Dighton, Mass., Alliance.......... 5.00 
West Bridgewater, Mass., Alliance. 10.00 
Newburgh, N.Y., Alliance......... 5.00 
Shirley, Mass., Alliance.......... 5.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Alliance.......... 25.00 
Hollis, NY SU aCG ae on has, cee 5.00 
William Howell Reed........... A 50.00 
A> Bisa FP o0tes .:2. -fiertoy osha 25 
Rev. Robert Lomng sient pee 10.00 
Bernardston, Mass., Laymen’s 

DCASHew ee a en eres ee ROIS 5.00 
Germantown, Pa., Samuel Long- 

fellow (Guild... «chick ix cristal = eee 50.00 
Worcester Conference............ 50.00 

$13,741.31 
HARoLp G. ARNOLD, 
Treasurer. 


Guild of ‘Paneh Workers 
Reports Successful Year 


The Guild of Parish Workers held its - 
annual meeting on Monday of Anniver- 
sary Week at Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Mass. A successful year was re- 
ported at the business session that fol- 
lowed the supper. Six new members 
joined the Guild during the year. Well- 
attended meetings were held at Sharon, 
Mass., the Tuckerman School in Boston, 
and Winchester, Mass. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Clara 
T. Guild; vice-president, Miss Elisabeth 
Phemister ; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Claire E. Honnors; directors, Miss Edith 
E. Allen, Mrs. Emily H. Cook, Miss Fred- 
erika Wendte. 


Announcement 


THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, in a forthcom- 
ing issue, will publish an editorial on the 
question, Can and will Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick bring in a New neal 


na = 
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_. CORRESPONDENCE 


Religion and Education 
To the Editor of TH» CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I call attention to the fact that the 
doors of the Unitarian ministry swing 
both ways with equal facility? One who 
_ presents himself as a candidate, with the 
requisite qualifications, is assured of a 
cordial welcome. One who wishes to with- 
draw need make no apology or excuse. A 
proper regard for his former comrades 
should prevent him from seeking to dis- 
parage the ministry as a vocation or the 
church as an institution. It has yet to be 
proved that the resignation of one of our 
ministers to accept a secretarial position 
in an educational institution is of suffi- 
cient moment to transfer the balance of 
power from religion to education as the 
dominant factor in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Church and school will continue to 
work together in the future as in the past, 
and one may find in either a field of serv- 
ice which will be a challenge to his best. 

Avueustus P. REccorp. 

Derroir. MicH. 


Music, Pictures, Child Care, 
Varied Work of this Church 


The organization of several new activ- 
ities last year in Unity Church, Montclair, 
N.J., was reported at the annual meetirg 
of the church on May 20. Unity Institutc 
has been formed to take over the manage- 
ment of Unity Concert Course, the Sym- 
phony Concerts for Young People, Unity 
Travel Course, Unity Literary Course, and 
the recently established Unity Science 
Course. It has a budget of $40,000. The 
older young people were organized into a 
strong society called “The ‘Twenty- 
Forties.” <A series of Sunday evening mo- 
tion-picture services which bore the title 
of “Reel Sermons,” each with a ten-minute 
sermon, ran for twelve weeks, turning peo- 
ple away most of the evenings. A troop 
of Girl Scouts has been organized and a 
baseball team started in the Sunday- 
school. 

_ An interesting experiment has _ been 
made in providing one day a week a Com- 
munity Nursery, meant for the children of 
those who are economically above the use 
of the Day Nursery. This Community 
Nursery, which charges a dollar a day for 
the care of each child, has had twenty- 
three children enrolled, has proved self- 
supporting, and is one of the pioneers 
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among the new nursery schools for pre- 
school children. Another experiment was 
replacing the quartette with special so- 
loists, a different soloist each Sunday 
morning, for the amount formerly spent 
for the quartette. Artists well on their 
way to fame are making the Sunday morn- 
ing music notable. 

Two Unity scholarships of $600 each 
were awarded to two of the young people 
of the church. Another Unity scholarship 
of this amount was voted for the coming 
year. Two scholarships of $100 each were 
taken out in the Pi Beta Phi Settlement 
School at Gatlinburg, Tenn., as the result 
of a “Mountaineer Dinner.” The children 
of the Sunday-school made a generous con- 
tribution toward the organ fund of the 
sister church in Transylvania. One hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of books on music 
were given to the publie library from the 
Concert Course fund for the fourth suc- 
cessive year. 

A music memory contest, with over 1,200 
children in all the public, private, and 
parochial schools competing in the elimina- 
tion contests, was suggested, initiated, and 
financed to the extent of $1,000 by the 
committee in charge of the Damrosch-New 
York Symphony Orchestra series of Sym- 
phony Concerts for Young People. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles Dexter Allen; secre- 
tary, Miss Emily Russell McDevitt; treas- 
urer, Charles Eldon Thomas; trustees for 
three years, Miss Grace Chandler, Mrs. 
Nathaniel L. Foster, Edgar A. Bates; trus- 
tee for two years, William H. Horner; 
historian, Miss M. Alinda Lathrop. 


A Double Centenary Service 


The centenary service on May 24 in the 
Church of Our Father, in East Boston, 
Mass., also commemorated the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Rey. 
Warren Handel Cudworth. He was or- 
dained minister of the East Boston Soci- 
ety, March 7, 1852, and died in East Bos- 
ton November 29, 1888, having given to 
this ministry a lifetime of devoted sery- 
ice. In the Civil War he served as 
chaplain of the First Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. 


New York Crry—aAn interesting ac- 
count of the year’s work done by the School 
of Community Religion in the Community 
Church has been written and published by 
the members of the school as their annual 
year book. 
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Speakers View Progress 
of Proctor at Banquet 


How the new Proctor is being achieved 
through evolution, not revolution, was the 
controlling theme at the annual Proctor 
Academy banquet, held May 16 in Anni- 
versary Week, in Boston, Mass., and at- 
tended by one hundred alumni and stu- 
dents. Among the visiting speakers was 
Frederick Orin Bartlett, well-known short- 
story writer, alumnus of Proctor, who, 
after dropping out of his class at Harvard 
for twenty-five years, returned to com- 
plete his course and receives his degree 
this spring. 

Lyman K. Clark, toastmaster, said that 
personal contacts were the most impor- 
tant item in a school’s equipment, and 
then he called upon Stanley Kelley, the 
headmaster. Speaking of Proctor’s tran- 
sition period, Mr. Kelley referred to the 
mistaken idea of many persons that the 
past year was to have seen the over- 
turning of all the old ideas and traditions. 
“As a matter of fact,” he remarked, 
“many of our progressive ideas of to-day 
are really the ideas held by our grand- 
fathers.” He added that Unitarians often 
overlook the fact that Proctor is the only 
Unitarian co-educational preparatory 
school in the country. Faculty, alumni, 
and trustees should consider themselves a 
mutual service association for the promo- 
tion of this school. : 

Mrs. Randolph L. Harlow paid a trib- 
ute to Mr. Kelley’s inspiring influence 
among the. girls and boys of Proctor. 
Percy. Gardner, president of Proctor, 
asked “Why is a trustee?” A trustee is 
held responsible by creditors for all the 
school’s debts, blamed by the faculty for 
mismanagement, and censured by parents 
for every child who does not succeed. 
One who is a trustee must really be ac- 
tuated by unselfish motives. ‘“Person- 
ally,” added Mr. Gardner, “it appeals to 
me to work for an institution which has 
such a rich tradition, . . . which has a 
vision and which is looking to a higher 
and a better life.” 

Mrs. Clara May Currier, who has taught 
in Proctor for twenty-three years, and 
under whom more than half of the alumni 
had studied, stated that Proctor emerged 
brighter after every change. And then 
Mr. Bartlett read one of his recently pub- 
lished stories that was built around under- 
graduate life at Harvard. 


Canton, Mass. 


shire, it is a short walk to Maine. 
baseball and dancing and cards and music. 


Nes address Mrs. Minnie Valentine, 


For Recreation, Rest, and Inspiration 


THE HISTORIC ISLES OF SHOALS 


GENERAL CONFERENCE, July 11-25 


There are innumerable excursions to be made among these nine sea-girt, rocky islands. 
station on Appledore or the light-house on White Island; one may see Honeymoon Cottage on Londoners or the nesting 
gulls on Duck; one may visit the sandpiper beach of Celia Thaxter, or sit in Miss Underhill’s chair; one may hunt for 
buried treasure or for glacial scratches; fish off the rocks, or go deep-sea fishing with the fishermen; one may push 
through the jungles of Smutty Nose or try some mountaineering on the breakwater; when one gets tired of New Hamp- 
For the less adventurous spirits there are swimming, and tennis, and croquet, 


And then there is Uncle Oscar, 
REGISTER AT ONCE 


For reseroations, address Mr. V. D. Harrington, 


One may visit the life-saving 


Andover, Mass. 
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THE wavsipe puteit|;|D IT R EC T OR Y. 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Every arrow 
feels the pull 
of the earth. 


To hit the mark 
aim above it. 


Correction 


In the issue of May 28, it was related 
that the men and women attending the 
Unitarian Festival were the guests of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., whereas 
this entertainment was, and has always 
been, provided by a special Unitarian Fes- 
tival Committee, an independent organiza- 
tion, representing the laymen and lay- 
- women of Greater Boston. 


Fruit and Flower Mission 


The Benevolent Fruit and Flower Mis- 
sion of Boston, Mass., in which many Uni- 
tarians are interested, opened its fifty- 
seventh season on June 1 and will continue 
through September. Flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables are received from 8.30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. at Horticultural Hall, and at the 
North and South Stations from 8 to 
12 a.u., and are distributed by settlements 
and welfare societies. 


Mrs. King and Mr. Hall Speak 


Mrs. Mary Fifield King of Boston, Mass., 

was the speaker at the morning session of 
the Philadelphia League on May 7. For 
three summers, Mrs. King has been in 
Dorchester, England, tracing pre-American 
histories in connection with the chureh of 
Dorchester, Mass. She spoke of the third 
band of Pilgrims which came over in 1630 
and settled at Dorchester, and she gave 
the early history of the church of this 
colony. , : 
“In the afternoon, Rev. Alfred Hall of 
Sheffield, England, reviewed a hundred 
years of Unitarianism in England. He ex- 
plained the difference between the church 
organizations of the. Presbyterian Unita- 
rians in Ireland and the Congregational 
Unitarians of England. The League met 
in the Germantown, Pa., Church. 


Herbert Quick 
(Continued from page 578) 

intrigue is woven the story of the heroine, 
the “Invisible Woman,” whose life con- 
nects one of the tragic episodes of the 
period of early settlement with the com- 
plexities of modern life. The author has 
introduced into the story, by perfectly 
logical steps and under fictitious names, 
some striking incidents in the history of 
Iowa, which at the same time are typical 
of conditions existing at this period 
throughout the Middle West. Among these 
is a detailed account of a celebrated law 
suit which, for accurate realism, has 
hardly been equaled since Warren’s “Ten 
Thousand a Year.” 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 


lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church 'school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
y INCORPORATED 
4 NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erra Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as & vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 


| Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 


fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada > 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locrs, President. E. A. Counc, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


But interesting and artistic as these 
stories are, regarded merely as fiction, 
their permanent value lies in the remark- 
able insight they convey into the real 
spirit of the Middle West, and their faith- 
ful portrayal of its many-sided develop- 
ment. Other writers have given us partial 
views, exaggerating the privations and 
hardships of the pioneers, or dwelling on 
the element of dreary commonplace to be 
found in Western towns (and elsewhere). 


But the charm of Herbert Quick’s work is 
that he has given us, in true perspective, 
the varied phases of the development of 
Western life. With the youthful vigor of 
a boy and the mature discrimination of a | 
man, he has described the human environ- 
ment amid which he was born, in which 
he has lived a rich, full life, and of which 
he might well say with Vergil’s hero: “All 
of which I saw and a large part of which 


I was.” >. ~f 


_ 
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‘Silver Competition Cup 
for Western Federation 


Representatives of the Western Massa- 
ehusetts Federation of Unitarian Young 
People, to the number of forty, met at 
Deerfield, Mass., on May 23, for the an- 
nual meeting and field day. The Federa- 
tion now includes societies from Pittsfield, 
Springfield, Florence, Chicopee, Amherst, 
Deerfield, Bernardston, and Northampton. 
The officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Harold I. Grousbeck, 
Northampton; vice-president, George Col- 
ton, Pittsfield; secretary, Raymond Smith, 
Amherst; treasurer, Scott Adams, Spring- 
field ; "representative . to. the national 
Young People’s Religious Union, C. P. 
Wellman, Deerfield. 

A report of the plans for enlarging the 
Rowe Young People’s summer camp, to 
be held July 4-12, was given and enthu- 
siastically received. Rev. H. G. Ives of 
Amherst presented to the Federation, in 
behalf of their ministers a beautifully in- 
scribed silver cup, to be competed for each 
year. A report of the Hands-Across-the- 
Sea Committee was made, giving the ad- 
dresses of young people correspondents in 
the university of Marburg, Germany; 
Prague, Czechoslovakia ; Kolozsvar, Tran- 
sylvania, and Belfast, Ireland. A new 
constitution was discussed and adopted. 

In the athletic contests, the Deerfield 
Federation Young People’s fraternity again 
won, securing for the first year the new 
cup. The points won in the games were 
as follows: Deerfield, 21; Amherst, 19; 
Northampton, 16. After supper had been 
served in the village room, dancing was en- 
_joyed through the early evening. The fall 
meeting will be held in Pittsfield, accord- 
ing to the vote of the delegates. 


“Toleration” is Indifference, 
Supineness, Says Englishwoman 


There is an American—nay, a Western 
American—freshness and boldness about 
this letter that was written to the In- 
quirer, English Unitarian weekly. Whether 
the words grew out of a particular local 
situation or not, they have profit in more 
than one alleged center of Unitarianism. 
It is a Miss Theodora Flower Mills who 
writes: — 

“As one who has been a healthy Unita- 
rian bigot from the age of nine years, 
when I sorted out our friends according 
as they were, or were not, Unitarians, I 
have always felt utterly exasperated at 
the lukewarmness of so many of our peo- 
ple to the faith they profess to regard as 
the purest and noblest yet evolved. We 
‘make a fetish of toleration,’ which is only 
a fine-sounding name for indifference and 
supineness. It seems as if fervor and de- 
yotion were in exactly inverse proportion 
to the rationality of a religious belief and 
its ability to satisfy both heart and intel- 
lect. We shall be not merely a small 
body, but a diminishing one, if parents 
continue their present disastrous policy of 
letting their children bring themselves up 
without the slightest knowledge of what 
_Unitarianism is, or interest and pride in 
its history and leaders.” 


Unitarian Church in Syracuse. 


The Christian Register 
Flags to Hartford Church 


Beautiful national and state flags were 
recently presented to the First Unitarian 
Church in Hartford, Conn., by Charles H 
Field. They were first displayed on 
May 17. For many years, Mr. Field served 
the Hartford Society in official capacity. 
and the solid and sound basis on which it 
rests to-day is in part due to his wise and 
devoted service. 


Summer at Bar Harbor, Me. 


The Bar Harbor, Me., Unitarian Church 
will open on June 21, when Rey. Thomas 
Van Ness of the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brookline, Mass., will fill the pulpit 
He will also preach June 28. After that 
date, the preachers will be sélected from 
among those who are summering around 
Frenchman’s Bay and from among the 
ministers of metropolitan pulpits. The 
Hancock County Conference includes the 
various chapels and preaching stations 
in the vicinity of Mount Desert, and the 
secretary of the Conference is desirous of 
knowing in advance what ministers will 
volunteer to take part in the proceedings. 
Information can be sent to Harry Copp. 
Bar Harbor, Me., or to Rey. Paul Phalen, 
Prospect Harbor, Me. 


Personals 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Rey. Ernest J. Bowden, 
minister of the Union Liberal Church in 
Atlanta, Ga., and Ramona Weaver Bax- 
ter, an actress of Syracuse, N.Y. Miss 
Baxter is a member of the May Memorial 
She _ be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Bowden while 
her company was touring the South. The 
wedding will take place early in July. 
Dr. John H. Applebee of the Syracuse 
church will officiate. 


In the membership of the Scituate, 
Mass., chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League are Rey. Cornelius Heyn of the 
Scituate church, Rey. William Ware 
Locke of the Lawrence, Mass., church, 
Rey. Alden 8. Cooke of the Chicopee, 
Mass., church, Nathaniel Tilden, a select- 
man of Scituate, Harold W. Cole, tax col- 
lector, Lewis A. Cole, park commissioner, 
and Arthur R. Merritt, the postmaster. 


Dr. Arthur Lb: Weatherly, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Iowa City, 
Iowa, has organized the Iowa City Con- 
ference on World Peace and has been 
elected its first president. This is an 
open forum, where speakers may with 
absolute freedom of utterance advocate 
their views on this problem. 


Henry Helm Clayton, noted meteorolo- 
gist, whose success in predicting weather 
changes has attracted national attention, 
is superintendent of the church school in 
the Unitarian Church, Canton, Mass. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Clayton’s presentation of his 
theory and researches before the recent 
meeting of the American Society of Mete- 
orologists, the Government Weather Bu- 
reau will co-operate with Mr. Clayton and 
the Smithsonian Institution to carry on 
further tests of his methods. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of | 

patronage. They render excellent | 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


TIPU SUMS HUSH L MTL SLL Ot LULL 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s ee 
gress 038 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
oy oer neg minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


SNe eT eS Te TTT eT of 


Drier ar tide Ciapieeld 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—Unitarian woman, accustomed 
to own home, desires position as housekeeper 
for gentleman, Boston or suburbs. C-91, THe 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


STATIONERY for personal and business use. 
One hundred envelopes and 200 letter sheets, 
$1 postpaid. Write for samples. BuRNgETT 
Print SHop, Ashland, Ohio. 


WANTED, by a business woman, one or two 
unfurnished rooms in a Unitarian family. 
Jamaica Plain preferred. References ex- 
changed. Address, W. H., Rucistmr. 


eee 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. 1912 “Gq” 
Street, Northwest. 


ooo 
SUMMER VACATIONS 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE. Open June 1. 
Modern 12-room house, fireplace, beautiful 
walks and drives, most wonderful scenery, fine 
table. $15 per week; booklet. Mrax J.) Bs 
WHITCHER, Groton, Vt. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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A visitor to New York: “I beg pardon, 
but could you direct me to a church not 
involved in any squabble?”—New York 
Sun. 


‘Did you behave in church?” asked an 
interested relative when Junior returned 
from the service. ‘Course I did,’ re 
plied Junior. I heard the lady back of 
us say she never saw a child behave so.” 


Sunday-school teacher: “Robert, who 
were the Pharisees?’ Bobby: “The 
Pharisees were people who fasted in 
public and in secret devoured widows’ 
houses.”—Boston Transcript. 


A village choirmaster told a friend in 
confidence that whenever the choir was 
out of practice he had them sing “The 
Hallelujah Chorus,” for then no one in 
the congregation could tell whether they 
were off or on. 


Professor of Chemistry: “The air in 
* its natural state contains oxygen, nitrogen, 
aqueous vapor, argon, and carbon dioxide, 
also traces of hydrogen, krypton, neon, 
zenon, and helium.’ Co-ed: “No wonder 
the poor can’t afford it.”—Life. 


A New York church recently advertised 
its prayer meeting in its church bulletin 
as follows: Wednesday, 8 p.m., the mid- 
week meeting will meet weakly in the 
Parish House—as usual. “Thyatira, the 
Worldly Church” (Rey. ii. 18-29) will be 
studied. 


“When I am telling a.man a story, I 
stop short if I see a peculiar gleam in his 
eyes.” “Does it mean that he has heard 
the story before?” inquired the other. 
“No, it means that he isn’t listening, be- 
eause he is thinking of the one he intends 
to tell me.” 


We have just heard of a clergyman 
and his wife who were all ready to go 
as missionaries to Africa, but have been 
unavoidably delayed. They have just left 
their Harlem apartment in high dudgeon 
because they have discovered that there 
is a colored family on the top-floor back. 
—The Churchman. 


A colored man was whitewashing a 
fence. A passerby stood and watched 
him awhile and then asked him: ‘Sam, 
why don’t you get a brush with more 
bristles in it?” “Wha’ fer?’ asked the 
aged and contented worker. “If you had 
a good brush you could do twice as much 
work.” “Yeh; but ain’t got twice as 
much work to do.” 


“There, you’ve missed him! I cert’ny 
am surprised. How come you didn’t hit 
that rabbit, Uncle Bill?” “It was. this 
way, boy. You see, dat rabbit he was 
runnin’ zigzag. I aimed at him when he 
was in zig, and ’fore I could shut my 
shootin’ eye dat rabbit had shifted into 
zag! Dem critters is gittin’ more ed- 
dicated every day.”—London Tit-Bits. 


Alice had learned the story of Columbus 
at school, and was telling it to her 
mother. “An’ his ships were named the 
Nina, the Pinta, and—and’— “Santa 
Maria,” prompted her mother. “Yes, and 
the queen’s name was—was’— “Isa- 
bella,” suggested the mother. “Mother,” 
demanded Alice, with sudden suspicion, 
“have you ever heard this story before?” 
—Western Christian Advocate, 4 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held by us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript yping. General Stenography. 
Forei La: ge Work. NNE SOUL 


ngug; 
145 ‘Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CAMP JOLEF 


CAMP 
e FOR BOYS July August 
E Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
F Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 
ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 


woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse. 
Lt. JOHN J. O'LEARY, Director ae Edu- 
cation, Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 
1406 Allison St., N.W., Washington, DO” 


CAMP OTTER 
FOR BOYS 


In the heart of deer and trout country. Won- 
derful Scenery, Mountains, Forests, Lakes, 
Fine trout fishing. Sure 
to see deer. Distinct 
Junior, Middle and 
Senior Camps, with 
best of equipment. All 
sports. Program of 
recreation, education, 
and inspiration. Entire 
staff of University 
graduates. Write for 
booklet. Professor 
GEORGE C. CELL, Ph.D., Director, 

72 Mt. Vernon St., *Boston, Mass. 
Rev. CARL C. CLARKE, 

Associate Director, Gardner, Mass. 


COLD STORAGE FOR FURS 


My experience of many years with the 
Lamson & Huspparp Co. enables me to 
take intelligent care of your garments 
in Dry Cold Air Storage Vaults 
scientifically operated. 
REPAIRS—Special summer prices on 
repairs. Our auto will call for furs in 
greater Boston. Others send express 
or Parcel Post at our expense. 
WILLIAM D. RAY 
Formerly with Lamson & Hubbard Co. 
Retailer and Fine Custom Furrier 


420 Bo Boston, M 
er reese mee Bay 8634 ni 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the big ae ken Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
ron Pep oe ee a 


Business; Sh 

lege erhiie Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; eet prams and Marketing: Accounting. 
Admission'in 


September only. Send for Catalog. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements ~ 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning 


Service at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 


Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
ares peed The church is open daily from 

oO 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLHS, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
D.D., minister. Church service at 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. i Fala Op 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), Behou and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Bite. pe minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices ; Raymond Cc 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight, June 
14, at 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion services on the first Sunday of 
each month after Morning Service. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


Bibles sunday Schools 


Completeline for school use, birth- 
days, graduation, C.E. meetings. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
- 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 


Opens for summer July Ist. 
Two new tennis courts and 
other improvements. Out-of- 


door sports. Sunday preach- 
ing as usual For reservations 


